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A story that will stir the hearts of | 

all who love the ways of ships and | 

the mystery of the past : 

An Autographed Copy for Every | 

Outlook Subscriber Who Mails | 

the Coupon Below : 

‘LORY O’ THE DAWN,” by Harold Trow- Mr. Pulsifer has Reng d vebuntoored to autograph = 

bridge Pulsifer, a story of singular beauty, is special copies of his book for those who accept the new = 

told with 2 quiet impressiveness suggestive of Haw. jure, Ofer, yuck, appears om this pags ne attr tg | 
thorne. In the once flourishing Maine port of mail the coupon, i see your copy es — = 

s : pe ; ° ou need send no money now. e ES 

Mid dlenaven Caleb Gurney, stone-mason, Ship- book comen to your hands, deposit $1 with the postman = 
builder, and maker of models, gave years of his life plus a few cents for postage. The book is attractively = 

and all the passion of his soul to recreating in minia- bound in blue cloth with silver stamping, and printe = 

ture “Glory o’ the Dawn.” It was not merely a ship on 2 One weeiy <C Deees Dante = 
model that he fashioned, but a symbol of past great- = 

ness. The splendor of those ships which once car- zs 

ried New England’s fame through all the seven seas = 

lived again in the moving beauty of the model. = 
The Savor of the Sea : 

The San Francisco “Journal” says: “This little = 

story is one of remarkable beauty and strength.” = 

The Boston “Globe” says: “It is a rare occasion 2 

in the world of books when such a little gem as this = 

is born. Had Mr. Pulsifer been a native of one of = 

the old Maine coastal towns of which he writes, he = 
could not have more feelingly commemorated in | 

story the spirit of the days of New England’s lost = 
glory—when her shipyards throve to the chip of = 
adzes and the clatter of carpenters’ hammers, and = 
when upon every sea New England built and New = 
England manned vessels plowed the green water.” = 

The New York “Herald” says: “Mr. Pulsifer has = 
compounded the pathos and humor of this text into = 

a pleasing mixture.” = 

The “Public Ledger” says: “Mr. Pulsifer has = 
molded his prose to the same sensitive craftsmanship = 

he has given to the shaping of poetry—the same = 
artistic conscience and spirit that Caleb Gurney = 
bestowed on the making of ‘Glory o’ the Dawn.’ ” = 

q _——— ee ee ee ee ee oe oe —_—_— ewe _=_———S——_——— | = 
THE OvuTLOoK Company, 1 = 
Book Division, 1 = 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1 2 
You may send ,me my copy of “Glory o’ the Dawn,” by Harold Trow- | = 
bridge Pulsifer,” specially’ ‘auseuraphed by the author. Upon receipt = 
of it I will pay the postman $1 plus a few cents for postage. If I am I = 
Understanding that you ere’to refund the money I have nia me z 
l THE OUTLOOK COMPANY = 

ecps | Book Division = 
Address 381 Fourth Avenue New York = 
nie de ' Se etree | a 
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The Mail Bag 


If Chicago Thinks So, She 
is Mistaken 


n your issue of December 10, in an 

article on the diversion of water from 
lake Michigan, is the statement that 
Chicago claims that its enemies who are 
firing up opposition are the water- 
wer interests at Niagara and the back- 
#s of the St. Lawrence waterway proj- 
et, who desire the waterway to the east 
but are hostile to the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway. 

The members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, which organization is a grain 
achange, have been strong supporters 
of the St. Lawrence waterway project, 
but their advocacy of the same has been 
gverned entirely by a belief that this 
improvement would bring great benefit 
to the producers of the Northwest, who 
ae served through this port, and also to 
the general benefit of all business of the 
Northwest. We have not been inspired 
by any enmity to any other waterway 
project—neither the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
[ae nor the Mississippi River project. 












All of these projects undoubtedly will be 
beneficial and each is entitled to stand 
upon its own merits. 

CHARLES F. MACDONALD, 
Secretary, Duluth Board of Trade. 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


[Similar letters have been received 
fom the Michigan City (Indiana) 
Chamber of Commerce; the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association of 
Toledo, Ohio; the State Department of 
Agriculture at Saint Paul, Minnesota; 
the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce; the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association of Duluth, Min- 
nesota.—_THE Eprrors. | 


President Garfield and the 
John W. Davis College League 


M Y attention has recently been called 
to editorial comments in your 
issues of November 5 and November 26, 
respectively. The readers of the edi- 
lorials would assume that I had during 
the recent Presidential campaign at least 
permitted myself to be joined with those 
who spoke contemptuously of President 
Coolidge. What I had to say was con- 
tained in a letter published in the New 
York “Times” on October 6. I also 
wthorized the use of my name in a 
statement concerning foreign policy pub- 
lished in the New York “Times” of 
October 27. Neither of these contain 
statements remotely resembling those re- 
ferred to in your editorial comments. I 
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Four in the Family 


3-in-One Oil is packed four ways that everybody may have his “ pet” 


size—1-o0z., 3-oz. or 8-0z. bottles ; or 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


You'll suit yourself, of course, but here’s a friendly tip: The 8-oz. 
Contains more oil for your money. 
need a good supply when you see the great number of uses shown in 
the unique Dictionary, wrapped around every bottle of 


3-in-One 


bottle is most economical. 


Lubricates all light mechanisms in home 
or office; tools, hinges, bolts, locks, 
small motors, typewriters, dictating and 
calculating machines, etc. 

Cleans and Polishes furniture, fixtures, 
woodwork, floors, linoleum, enameled 
surfaces. 


You'll 





The High 
Quality Oil 
Prevents Rust and Tarnish on all metals. 
Try on your razor blades. 


You don’t have to hunt for 3-in-One. It 
is sold at all good stores. Look for the 
Big Red “ One” on the label. 


FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of 
; Uses. Request both on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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still adhere to the views there expressed, 
but I have not shared the views of those 
who have criticised the character and 
personality of the President and have 
uniformly refused the use of my name to 
statements containing personal allusions. 
H. A. GARFIELD. 

Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

[President Garfield is absolutely cor- 
rect when he states that his own state- 
ments contain nothing remotely resem- 
bling the type of material put out by the 
John W. Davis College League. In a 
subsequent letter, sent in reply to ques- 
tions from the editors of The Outlook, 
President Garfield states that he did con- 
sent to have his name used as Honorary 
Vice-President of the John W. Davis 
College League, and that he followed up 
the type of material which the League 
sent out only as it came under his notice. 
He says further: “If men supporting an 
organization are to be held responsible 
for all the statements issued by those in 
immediate authority, most organizations, 
including admirable journals like The 
Outlook, would be compelled to go out of 
business. The unfairness I complain: of 





consists in making it appear that a man’s 
opinion is other than it is when a simple 
reference to the facts would dispel mis- 
apprehension.” The Outlook is still of 
the opinion that men who consent to act 
as honorary vice-presidents ought to hold 
themselves responsible for material which 
is issued by such organizations —THE 
EDITORS. | 


An Inadvertent Misquotation 


M®: Dovuctas RoBINsON, whose let- 
ter concerning Senator Lodge we 
printed in The Outlook for Decernber 
10, informs us that in her letter there 
was a misquotation of Mr. Lodge’s 
words. She believes the verbal error has 
made a material change in the sense, as 
indicated by the italicized words below. 
By an error of transcription Senator 
Lodge was made to say, “I do not ex- 
pect to convert you, but I do want you 
to see that I am right to do as I did.” 
What he really wrote was, “I do not 
want to convert you, but I do want you 
to see that I have the right to do as I 
did.”—Tue Eprtors. 
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The Scarlet Terror 


Falls Before the 
Sword of Science 


The disease that has brought dread and disaster to 
thousands of homes has met its conqueror. In the 
strangely quiet battlefield of hospital laboratories 
the fight has been won against the plague of scarlet 
fever. A great medical authority tells the story of 
that battle in next week’s issue of The Outlook. 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 








The 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Camp for Boys 


11 to 17 Years 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 





“* His Ideals Are Ours ” 





Golf — Horseback — Aqua Planing 
Nature Study — Tutoring 


1925 Season June 25-September 3 
A Camp with a Purpose 
Write for Booklet. 27 Hillcrest Ave., Yonkers, NN. Y. 























TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2ecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. m. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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You Can Manage aTeaRoorm 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns,and CoffeeShops 
everywhere. You can open one in ycur own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained manayers ; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea For Profit.”’ 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept.A5828, Washington, D.C. 





Massachusetts 


McAllister School yar este tts 


A School for Young Boys. _ Prepares for Andover. 
Exeter, Groton, Loomis, Middlesex, Milton, Pomfret, and all 
secondary schools. Kmphasizes training in self-reliance, 
application and self-control. Residence under home condi- 
tions with attention to moral and physical well-being. 








New York City 
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Win A. Dearances 
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tomry 2 fad ¢ learning, Debuts Dancers 
4LShubert Scholarships—ALL MUSICAL 
Cotas tacy. 43 Weet thed Se, 

New York. EXT, 67. 
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Homemakin 


3 months Resident course. Students live and work in a house 
under home conditions and gain a working knowledge of 
home and family problems. Arrangements can be made for 
students to attend opera theater, exhibitions, and visit places 
of unusual interest. Course starts Jan. 5 and Mar. 31, 1925. 


PRATT INSTITUTE (Box G) Brooklyn, N. Y. 





December 31, 19 
Contributors’ 


Gallery 


a peut W. Man- 
DEVILLE  con- 
tributes to this issue 
the first of a series 
of articles on prohi- 
bition enforcement. 
The Outlook feels 
that in this investi- 
gator it has at last 
found the man it 
has been searching 
for—a writer who can treat the question 
of prohibition enforcement fearlessly, 
accurately, and with an open mind. 





oe B. GREGG, now a business 
man of Minneapolis, when a boy 
sought such romance and adventure as 
the Western plains furnished in the early 
seventies. He knew the country from 
North Dakota to Texas. We are glad to 
have found this personal recollection of 
General Custer. Such first-hand tales 
are now very rare. 





|S en LESBIA 
KENYON is now 
in Europe after four 
years on the edi- 
torial staff of “Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine.” 
Miss Kenyon’s po- 
etry, essays, and re- 
views have appeared 
in many periodicals 
and her first volume 
of poems, “Songs of 
Unrest,” was published last vear. 








Panes GUITERMAN is America’s 

outstanding writer of light verse 
and a serious poet of real distinction. 
He has been engaged in editorial work 
for the “Woman’s Home Companion” 
and the “Literary Digest” and is the 
author of an amazingly long list of 
books. 


| ipenrigae Wat- 
DO is associate 
editor of the Phila- 
delphia “Public 
Ledger” and a Fel- 
low of the Royal 
Geographic Society. 
He has written fre- 
quently for The 
Outlook on music, 
foreign affairs, and travel. 
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Jhermometer 


will help You 
conserve your 
Coal Pile. 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg. Toronto - 


There's a Fycos or Tayor Thermometer for Every Purpose 











Cough-Colds 


[T IS not what we say, but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveys the strongest evidence of its merits. 
** Used 
while 
you 
sleep’”’ 





Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 

ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 

For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 

ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh. 

Send for our testimonial and 
descriptive booklet 31C. 

Sold by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 

















A condensed set of health rules—many of which 

may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or while traveling. You will find in this little 
hook a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
biand diets laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation, 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 








HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 























| pawn your mind turns to travel, to 
hotels, to the unusual gift or home 
luxury—then let your eyes turn to The 
Outlook’s Classified Advertising Section. 
There are helpful suggestions of all sorts 
grouped for your convenience. And if yon’ve 
something to advertise, it will be quite as 
convenient and really resultful. Ask us 
anything about it—rates, specifications, etc. 


Classified Advertising Section 
The Outlook 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


see 
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Fair Warning! 


OOK out for January colds! 
Thisis the time of year when 
colds are most prevalent. 

Seeds are now being sown for 
deaths from pneumonia that will 
occur in January, February and 
March. These diseases which blot 
out an average of 150,000 lives 
a year in the United States and 
Canada frequently develop fror. 
neglected colds. Out of every 
seven who get pneumonia one 
person dies. As many people die 
each year from pneumonia as from 
tuberculosis. Year after year the 
same thing happens. 


Do not neglect a cold. A cold in 
the head is not a simple, trifling 
annoyance but a real disease with 
a medical name—coryza. In addi- 
tion to the danger that pneu- 
monia may develop, a cold often 
leads to chronic catarrh of the 
nasal passages, to ear trouble end- 
ing in deafness, to chronic bron- 
chitis and inflammation of the 
bony cavities of the face. A 
neglected cold may even prepare 
the way for serious heart trouble. 


The first noticeable symptoms of 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, mea- 
sles, scarlatina, whooping cough 
or smallpox may appear as a cold. 
A person suffering from what 
seems to be an innocent cold may 
pass on to someone else a fatal 
attack of one of these diseases. If 
you or your children are suffering 
from colds stay away from other 


people until you are certain that 
the “cold” is not an infectious 
disease. This decent precaution 
will prevent many serious epi- 
demics and save many lives. 


A cold is an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane which settles 
upon the point of least resistance 


—the nose, throat, chest, or 
gastro-intestinal tract. Sudden 
changes in temperature, drafts 
and exposure to damp and cold, 
breathing stale air and street dust 
—these are direct causes of colds. 


Lack of fresh air and sufficient 
exercise to keep the skinand body 
healthy, lack of sleep and rest, 
over-indulgence in rich indigest- 
ible food — these are indirect 
causes of colds. 


To take cold easily is to adver- 















‘Just a cold!” But what will it 
lead to? — The first signs of influ- 
enza, pneumonia, and other dan- 
erous diseases are often mistaken 
or “just a cold.” 


tise that your living habits are 
wrong. By follow- 

ing simple health pan 
rules you are likely ¢ 
to keep well. But ad 
if in spite of all 
your care, you do 
take a cold—do not 
treat it lightly. See 
your doctor. Re- 
member, it is not a 
sign of weakness 
but a mark of wis 
dom never to neg- 
lect a cold. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 





The amount of absenteeism in large 
business establishments is seldom real- 
ized until the facts are thoroughly re- 
viewed. Common colds are among the 
chief sources of loss of time. 

In a group of about 8,000 clerical em- 
ployees of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company at the Home Office, 
records show that colds which involve 
disability for work affect 2 out of every 
5 employees during the course of a year. 


Among school children, colds are prob- 


ably the cause of more absenteeism 
than any other illness—with consequent 
falling back in grades and extra expense 
to the tax payer. 


Medical supervision of schools is be- 
coming more thorough from year to 
year and is doing much to prevent serious 
epidemics and thus save lives. Parents 
should cooperate with school authorities 
in working to stamp out these minor 
illnesses which frequently have fatal 
consequences, 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has prepared a pamphlet, “ Pre- 
vention of Pneumonia” which will be 
mailed free to everyone interested in 
guarding against this dangerous disease 
which ranks second only to heart dis- 
ease in the death rate. Send for it. 

Permission is gladly given to any indi- 
vidual, organization or periodical to 
reprint this page wherever it may serve 
the interests of community welfare. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Spain’s Failure in Morocco 


HE decision of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to withdraw the troops 
which have totally failed to sub- 
due the tribesmen in the Riff is only 
another instance of the inability of mod- 
ern Spain to establish colonies or govern 
foreign territory. Once Spain was one 
of the greatest nations in the world in its 
ability to seize and hold new territory. 
One by one her foreign possessions have 
fallen away from her and established 
their independence. And now she con- 
fesses her inability to control even the 
portion of Morocco left to her. 

The Spanish Prime Minister, Primo 
Rivera, came into power as a sort of dic- 
tator very largely on a wave of indigna- 
tion in Spain because Spanish military 
forces in Morocco had failed to bring 
results. Now he in turn is compelled to 
admit failure and to make excuses. It is 
true that the difficulties are great, for the 
country in dispute is dotted with moun- 
tains, wild passes, and places easily held 
by active semi-savage soldiers such as the 
Spaniards have been confronting. Prac- 
tically, these tribesmen are guerrillas, 
and they know their own hills and passes 
in every nook and corner. Rivera says 
that the actual fighting strength of the 
tribesmen is about fifty thousand, that 
the enemy is exceedingly mobile, and 
that no other nation could have done 
more than Spain has. 

When England undertook to over- 
power the Boers, its disciplined troops 


met reverse after reverse at the hands of 
the Boers, who were splendid shots, fine 
horsemen, and wily strategists in their 
own peculiar way. England had an ex- 
ceedingly and surprisingly hard task be- 
fore it. But, while there were English- 
men who on principle disapproved of the 
Boer War entirely, no one else for a min- 
ute thought of abandoning the contest, 
and in time England fought the war to 
a victorious conclusion. Spain is appar- 
ently made of different stuff. 


The New Russian Situation 


HE political conflict between Leon 
Trotsky, long the War Minister 

of the Russian Soviet, and the three men 
who since Lenine’s death have come into 
control of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government may or may not be 
indicative of a permanent rift between 
Bolshevist leaders. From one point of 
view the new condition is not encourag- 
ing to those who hope to see the Red 
Government move slowly toward democ- 
racy. The three men who have been 
spoken of as a “triumvirate” and are now 
in control are Zinoviev, Kamenev, and 
Stalin. They are the reverse of being 
moderate, and their opposition to Trot- 
sky exists largely because he now 
seems indisposed to support them in ex- 
treme theories and deeds. On the other 
hand, there are those who think that out 
of this quarrel between extremists may 
grow a genuine movement that may 
make true party government and a fair 


representation of the Russian people 
possible. 

Trotsky has left the capital for a dis- 
tant part of Russia. Russian papers 
opposed to him speak of this as exile, 
but that is probably exaggeration. It 
must be remembered that Trotsky’s in- 
fluence and power over the army have 
been exceedingly strong. If the army asa 
whole continues to believe that Trotsky 
will support it and maintain it, it is quite 
possible that his power may return. 

Jealousy of Trotsky as the self- 
imposed heir to Lenine’s leadership 
doubtless has much to do with the quar- 
rel that has arisen. The supporters of 
the new leaders declare that Trotsky was 
not originally a follower of Lenine; that 
at first he was not a Bolshevik, but a 
Menshevik; that he changed his attitude 
simply because he saw Lenine had 
stronger personal force than any other 
leader in sight. He has, it is alleged, 
attacked Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Stalin 
as autocratic and has demanded some 
kind of “democratization of the party 
machinery.” In this he has many sup- 
porters, but a large body of Bolshevik 
politicians accuse him of trying to make 
himself sole ruler. 

This dispute has been going on for 
over a year, and has lately broken into 
fierce activity because of Trotsky’s book 
“The Year 1917,” which attacks his 
political enemies with bluntness. If the 
Soviet papers may be believed, the re- 
cent renewed hostility of Trotsky to 
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Types of the Riffian cavalry who have defeated the Spanish forces 
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other leaders has caused overwhelming 
opposition to him. A_ well-informed 
Russian who has followed the present 
situation as indicated by the Russian 
newspapers writes us: “It can be hardly 
doubted that, at least for a time, Trotsky 
has again lost his power; that in depriv- 
ing him of it the triumvirate is still more 
confident of its authority than a year 
ago, and that it fears no unexpected 
moves on the part of Trotsky’s weakened 
friends and followers.” On the other 
hand, Kamenev condemns Trotsky for 
precisely that which may put him in a 
favorable light with the opponents of 
Bolshevism. He says: “In the eyes of 
anti-Bolsheviks the name of Comrade 
Trotsky has become the symbol of their 
eventual liberation from the Communist 
yoke.” 

If it were possible to poll the entire 
population of Russia, it is probable that 
it would be found that the majority of 
the voters are opposed to the type of 
Communism which has prevailed so long. 
It is a strange situation if Russia has to 
choose between the unscrupulous and 
pitiless Trotsky and the oligarchical 
triumvirate which, for the time at least, 
holds the power. 


The Indian Native States 


Ws Americans recently read that 

the territory ruled over by the 
uncle of “Mr. A.” (that is, Hurrie 
Singh) was one of the native states in 
India, they may have felt some curiosity 
as to what such a native state is. The 
inquirer will find by reference to any 
book on India that a native state is at 
least semi-autonomous; and that it is not 
part of British India. There are over 
seven hundred native states. It is true 
that this sounds rather more than it is, 
for the great majority of these so-called 
independent states not included in the 
term British India are small places 
tucked away, so to speak, under the wing 
of some province which is part of British 
India. 

There are, however, four states which 
are really important in size and popula- 
tion, and two others which are also large 
and important but which are made up 
each of a group of small states. 

Kashmir, or, to give it its proper 
name, Jammu and Kashmir, the state 
ruled by Lieutenant-General H. H. 
Maharajah Sir Pratab Singh, the un- 
cle of “Mr. A.,” is not the largest of 
the native states. To be sure, it has 
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something like four million inhabitants 
and nearly 85,000 square miles, but this 
yields in population to Hyderabad, 
which, with about the same area, has 
about fifteen million people—over three 
times the population of all Ireland. To 
say nothing of the delightful rugs and 
other fabrics that come from Kashmir, it 
was the supposed scene of Thomas 
Moore’s “Lalla Rookh.” Furthermore, 
Kashmir is of practical as well as roman- 
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tic interest in that it is a famous health 
resort. Politically it is in a sense the 
key to India, as through its mountains 
and passes any advance of an enemy 
from the northwest would have to be 
made. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
British diplomacy is reluctant to stir 
up excitement in this great semi-autono- 
mous state. The present Rajah is an old 
man. The succession is not necessarily 
to the nearest of blood; there was a 
fierce conflict between the supporters of 
the present Prince Hurrie and another 
nephew who was supposed to have rep- 
resented reactionary—that is to say, 
anti-British—feeling. 

The degree of independence possessed 
by native states differs very greatly. In 
some the native ruler is almost supreme 
and the British Government of India 
interferes only in cases of emergency— 
one writer sardonically adds “such as the 
poisoning of a British Resident.” Each of 
the native states is under the watchful 
eye of a Resident, but the native rulers 
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gather and spend their own revenues, and 
have armies (within fixed limitations), 
and some of them have the power of life 
and death over their subjects. They are 
not allowed to make treaties with other 
nations nor with one another, nor to in- 
terfere with through roads or railways. 

If half the stories that have come over 
the cable from London during the recent 
suit over what has been alleged to be a 
blackmail scheme are true, Kashmir is a 
hotbed of intrigue and of primitive 
methods of settling controversy. Thus 
the present Maharajah is said to have 
barely escaped death by failing to drink 
wine in which rubies had been crushed 
to powder, while the present heir, about 
the same time, was said to have been 
snatched from his baby crib with a view 
to slaughter, but to have almost miracu- 
lously been mislaid and found. These 
are bare specimens of a dozen stories 
that, whether they are true or not, surely 
have all the local color of Indian ro- 
mance and Oriental legend. 


The German Party Puzzle 


H™ STRESEMANN, long regarded as 

a notorious trouble-maker in Ger- 
man politics, recently brought on a new 
crisis in the post-election situation. 
Stresemann has been Foreign Minister 
under Chancellor Marx, and is also the 
leader of one of the two people’s parties. 
Stresemann’s own party has been in- 
cluded in most of the combinations 
which might be supposed to insure Chan- 
cellor Marx a working majority and to 
indicate that the new Reichstag would 
stand for support of republican princi- 
ples and the Dawes Plan. But suddenly 
Stresemann announced that he would in- 
sist on the inclusion of the National 
Party in the proposed Cabinet coalition. 
This at once raised the question whether 
or not Stresemann could be depended 
upon to work amicably with Marx. At 
all events, the Chancellor announced 
that he did not see his way to accept 
responsibility for a Cabinet which should 
include Nationalist leaders. 

Stresemann is a man of great ability, 
but a shifty politician; so much so that 
observers of the recent campaign have 
often been in doubt as to what he sup- 
ports and what he opposes. It is not 
surprising, under these circumstances, 
that Marx offered his resignation. But 
Stresemann, faced with the actual task of 
harmonizing discordant elements, gave it 
up and Marx again assumed office. 
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Stresemann’s stumbling-block was the 
refusal of the Centrists to unite with the 
Nationalists and thus endanger the 
Dawes Reparation Plan. 


Towards Settlement 
in Germany 


yew months ago a representative of 

this journal was discussing with a 
well-known German statesman the pros- 
pects which the immediate future held 
out for a real political settlement within 
the confines of the former German Em- 
pire. The adoption of the Dawes report 
was just beginning to have its pacifying 
and regenerating effect, but feeling in 
Germany was running high over the 
reluctance of France to give any earnest 
of her intention to evacuate the Ruhr. 
The German statesman was quite em- 
phatic on the issue. 

“There is,” he said in effect, “only one 
question in Germany to-day, and that is 
the occupation of the Ruhr. If France 
will give me two cities in the Ruhr to- 
night—in other words, some practical 
proof that she is in earnest in her deter- 
mination to get out—I can swing Ger- 
man opinion in favor of co-operation and 
settlement to-morrow.” 

He then went on to point out how, out 
of the chaos of the past few years, there 
was steadily emerging in Germany a 
definite political order represented by the 
fusion of all the minor parties that be- 
lieved in republicanism, on the one side, 
and all the minor parties that believed in 
the monarchy, on the other, so that in the 
near future there would be but two par- 
ties of any importance—the republicans 
standing for co-operation and settlement 
and the monarchists standing for a main- 
tenance of the old German attitude of 
intransigeance and Deutschland tuber 
Alles. He quite evidently did not fear 
this development. On the contrary, he 
welcomed it as an evidence that the bat- 
tle was at last being definitely outlined, 
and the way of the statesman thereby 
made clear. 

The elections just past have shown 
how just was this forecast. In spite of 
the idea, frequently and insistently ex- 
pressed, that the strength of the mon- 
archists which the election revealed must 
be accounted disturbing, the contrary 
may be true. What is happening in 
Germany is just what happened in 
France some fifty years ago. The mon- 
archists are emerging as a definite politi- 
cal party, a kind of official opposition, 


and, as such, can have but one effect, 
namely, to consolidate the republican 
ranks. The elections have shown 
republicanism very much in the ascen- 
dant. The indications are that it will 
remain so. At any rate, the task of con- 
solidation and expansion is rendered 
much simpler by the fact that to-day, for 
the first time, republicanism in Germany 
knows pretty accurately where it stands 
in regard to its opponents. 


Lame Ducks, Congressional 
and Presidential 


A CUSTOM, ancient in Congress and 

therefore not lightly to be departed 
from, is to talk of doing something 
toward moving the convening of Con- 
gress nearer election—in other words, to 
abolish “Jame duck” Congresses—and 
then to do nothing about it. This time, 
however, there has been scmewhat less 
talk and slightly more action. The Nor- 
ris resolution in this behalf has passed 
the Senate and, with an amendment, has 
been reported favorably by the House 
committee. 

This resolution proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which would 
dispose, with fair alacrity, of both “lame 
duck” Congresses and “lame duck” 
Presidents. Congress would meet on the 
first Monday in January following elec- 
tion, instead of the first Monday in the 
second December following election. 
That is to say that Representatives and 
Senators defeated in any election would 
continue to hold office for two months 
instead of four months after defeat, but 
the real significance of the change would 
be that newly elected members of Con- 
gress would begin actively to represent 
their constituencies two months after 
election instead of thirteen months, as is 
now the case unless Congress is called in 
extra session. 

The Presidential term would begin on 
the third Monday in January, instead 
of on March 4. This delay of two 
months is held, even by the proponents 
of change, to be necessary in order to 
give time for the President-elect to make 
selections for Cabinet positions and the 
like. The hold-over period in the Presi- 
dency has never been as much opposed 
as that of Congress, but if the one 
change is made, the other is desirable in 
order to bring the assumption of duties 
by a new President close to that of a new 
Congress. Only once in our history has 
the service of a President after defeat 
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had much evil significance. That was in 
the term of Buchanan, and the conse- 
quences were tragic. 

The Norris resolution contains a 
clause, amended by the House commit- 
tee, dealing with the method of electing a 
President in Congress in the event of 
failure of election in the Electoral Col- 
lege. It does not, however, greatly 
clarify the situation. 


Suppose No President 
Is Elected 


A resolution and a bill pend, 

both introduced by Representative 
Cable, of Ohio, with somewhat the same 
object as the Presidential election clause 
of the Norris resolution. 

The Cable resolution provides for the 
appointment of a commission to draft an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
will clear away all the difficulties and 
light up all the darkness shrouding the 
present method of electing a President 
and a Vice-President by the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. The 
darkness has existed since the adoption 
of the Constitution and has caused no 
stumbling. The difficulties, admittedly, 
may never become more than potential. 
but, clearly enough, they might at any 
time become actual difficulties. The 
probability of this is said to be enhanced 
by the increasing tendency to blocs in 
Congress and political factions becoming 
contesting parties in National elections. 

The Cable resolution raises fifteen 
points, each of them involving a pretty 
study in Constitutional construction, 
which are to be settled by the amend- 
ment which the commission, if it is ever 
named, will draft. Does the Secretary 
of State succeed to the Presidency if, for 
any reason, there is no constitutionally 
elected President by March 4 of the 
quadrennial year? If he or another 
Cabinet officer did so succeed to the 
Presidency, would he fill out the unex- 
pired term or could Congress call a spe- 
cial election? If a special election were 
called, would the man elected fill out an 


unexpired term, or would he serve for . 


four years, thus upsetting the machinery 
of succession for all time? The only 
provision in the Constitution is that the 
President shall hold office for four years, 
and this four years might be construed 
to run, not from March 4, but from 
whatever day in the year some one other 
than a regularly elected President or 
Vice-President became President of the 
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United States. What would occur if, 
after the Electoral College records its 
vote, both the President-elect and the 
Vice-President-elect should die or be dis- 
qualified? Would the country have to 
run for four years without a President? 
Would the Vice-President-elect become 
President in the event of the death of the 
President-elect before March 4? The 
Constitution-appears to provide for suc- 
cession of the Vice-President only after 
inauguration. 

These and many other equally inter- 
esting points, now in doubt, the Cable 
resolution would have a commission set- 
tle by drafting a Constitutional amend- 
ment providing for them. 

The Cable Bill, as distinguished from 
the Cable resolution, seeks to settle by 
law the question of who would be Presi- 
dent in the event of failure of election 
in the Electoral College and in the House 
and Senate. Under the present provis- 
ion, House and Senate apparently must 
elect a President and Vice-President be- 
fore March 4 or else forego their right 
of election. Even if it should be con- 
strued that they could elect later, there 
would be an interval during which the 
country would be without a President. 
The Cable Bill provides that balloting 
may continue indefinitely after March 4, 
an ad interim President being provided 
for by making the order of Presidential 
succession applicable just as in the event 
of death or disability of both President 
and Vice-President. 

The objection is raised that this is a 
Constitutional and not a statutory mat- 
ter. On the other hand, it is urged 
that, if the country ever were faced with 
the prospect of going without a Presi- 
dent for four years, the Supreme Court 
would find a way of holding such a law 
Constitutional. 

Interesting and undoubtedly impor- 
tant as all these questions are, they are 
not likely to be settled at this session of 
Congress. Probably, in conformity to 
our chronic habit of unpreparedness, we 
shall never settle them until some one of 
the possible crises is upon us. 


Relief for the Cow Country 


HEN the President’s Agricultural 
Commission reconvenes in Wash- 

ington on January 5, it will face some- 
thing of an ordeal. The President told 
Congress in his Message that he expected 
the Commission to report tangible meas- 
ures for agricultural relief in time for 


enactment into law at this short session. 
Agricultural interests are insistent that 
this be done. The Commission was ap- 
pointed late, the President believing, 
rightfully, that it would not be wise to 
make the appointments during the Presi- 
dential campaign. It met early in No- 
vember, and adjourned almost imme- 
diately in order to give time for the 
gathering of data. When it reconvenes, 
there will be a mass of data for digestion. 
Two groups, holding essentially opposite 
views, will press for consideration. 

There is hope that two major recom- 
mendations may be made in time for 
Congress to act upon them—one for the 
relief of the cattle industry, and the 
other for a strengthening of co-operative 
marketing. 

Cattle raisers are now the most acute 
sufferers among the agricultural classes, 
and President Coolidge is said to be de- 
termined that something promptly effec- 
tive must be done for their relief. The 
banks of the range country are suffering 
quite as much as the ranchmen because 
of the demoralization of the cattle mar- 
ket. The whole system has been upset 
since war days. In the old days big 
packing-house interests used to borrow 
large sums of money in the East and 
lend it, on fair terms, to cattle raisers. 
The war changed all this. Local banks 
mainly had to take over the business 
of cattle loans. They lent unwisely. 
Apparently, many of them did not take 
the precaution of knowing that a ranch- 
man actually owned the number of cat- 
tle that he borrowed money on. At any 
rate, as conditions grew harder and 
harder through the lean years, ranchmen 
began to assert that they never had 
possessed the number of cattle that the 
banks supposed they had. They could 
get little out of what cattle they did 
have, and so turned them over to the 
banks on the loans. The banks could do 
nothing with them, and so begged the 
ranchers to take them back. In some- 
what that situation the matter stands 
now. 

There are two well-defined schools of 
thought as to how relief can be brought 
to the cattle ranges and the cattle banks. 
One, of which Eugene Meyer of the War 
Finance Corporation is said to be the 
head, believes that Government money 
should be lent to the cattlemen through 
the Intermediate Credits System of the 
Farm Loan Board, acting locally through 
cattlemen’s credit associations. Albert 
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C. Williams, recently appointed member 
of the Farm Loan Board, who formerly 
handled live-stock loans for the War 
Finance Corporation, is slated to handle 
this money. 

The other school, of which Judge 
Charles E. Lobdell, fiscal agent of the 
Intermediate Credits System, is said to 
be the head, believes that lending on cat- 
tle in this way would be disastrous to the 
Farm Loan banks by depressing the 
price and slowing up the sale of farm 
loan bonds, the source of cash for all 
farm loan purposes. This group does 
not look with favor upon having the 
Government take over the business of 
cattle loans. It is pointed out that all 
other commodities on which loans are 
made are staples reduced to the form of 
bonded warehouse receipts, and it is 
asserted that lending on a commodity so 
unstable and elusive as cattle on the hoof 
would bring into the system an element 
of disastrous uncertainty. 


The Navy’s New Submarine 


ino the Revolutionary War a 
Yale undergraduate named David 
Bushnell, a mere boy, planned and built 
a submarine with which he hoped to de- 
stroy the blockading British vessels close 
offshore. The attempt was unsuccessful, 
for the oaken timbers of his Majesty’s 
men-of-war stoutly resisted a submerged 
Connecticut Yankee and his little auger, 
but the plans exist to-day, and show that 
Bushnell had divined the true scientific 
principles of buoyance, and had built the 
first real submarine. In later years 
an Irish-born American, working with 
Americans in American workshops and 
with American machinery, built and 
navigated the first of the modern types. 
This conquest of the under-waters in a 
machine half toy, half death-trap, is a 
chronicle of American ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness, and courage which has 
scarce had the attention it deserves. 
Some thirty years have passed since 
Holland and his men, drugged and poi- 
soned with the fumes of gasoline, climbed 
out of their eyeless, unsteady box of 
tricks and announced the conquest of a 
new and alien element. Now our engi- 
neers have produced the V-type subma- 
rine, the largest and most important type 
of the vessel yet built in America. The 
ship has been recently moored alongside 
a dock at the Washington Navy Yard. 
To see the new vessel is to realize how 
thoroughly the modern submarine has 
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evolved into a surface vessel. Viewed 
irom a few points off the bow, she seems 
far more like a ‘“whaleback” than the 
submarine of popular fancy. Every line 
of the hull reveals a search for unflinch- 
ing seaworthiness and surface stability. 
Even as a weapon of war this V is a sur- 
face ship able to submerge rather than a 
composite freak with a tendency to be- 
come helpless in a seaway. Go below, 
and you will find yourself in a big ship 
as self-sufficing as a cruiser. There are 
quarters for a crew of fifty men and 
more, lockers, tables, benches, a giant 
refrigerator, an enormous electric stove, 
an officers’ ward-room, officers’ cabins, 
and last, but by no means least, an ap- 
paratus to distill drinking and washing 
water. A real ship, built to fight above 
or below; not a mere seagoing torpedo 
tube to be manned, sent to sea, and then 
recalled to the base. 

For the United States Navy the type 
means the advent of vessels vitally neces- 
sary in modern naval warfare—the fleet 
submarine. Such ships form the advance 
patrol of a war fleet; they establish con- 
tact with the enemy and report his posi- 
tion; and in the battle which follows 
they use their submerged or their sur- 
face weapons according to the fortunes 
of war. The S-type boats, in default of 
true fleet submarines, have had to per- 
form this service, but the S types were 
obsolete before they were built, and 
mechanically have not had a particularly 
brilliant history. The Navy will now 
have an opportunity to try out the V’s, 
and it is to be hoped that the ships will 
prove worthy of official and public confi- 
dence. 


Are There Thousands of 
Hebitable Planets P 


tamara researches made by the brill- 
iant British mathematician-astron- 
omer Dr. J. H. Jeans, Secretary of the 
Royal Society, indicate that the universe 
probably contains many thousands of 
planets, many of which may be like our 
own and some of which may support life 
of some sort. 

This announcement is the end-product 
of a peculiar sequence of beliefs in the 
astronomical world. First, the astrono- 
mers concluded that, since there are so 
many stars or suns, it was only logical 
to suppose that some of them were ac- 
companied by groups of encircling plan- 
ets. A few years ago Dr. Jeans defi- 
nitely attacked this interesting problem 
by other means than mere logic—that is, 
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The V-1, latest type of submarine built for the United States Navy 


by mathematical analysis. He then 
provided grounds for the belief that out 
of all the thousand million suns in the 
Galaxy ours might easily be the only one 
with a family of planets. This smacked 
of a return to the homocentric theory of 
the universe. 

Chamberlin and Moulton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as well as Jeans and 
Jeffreys, of England, had already showed 
us the most likely manner in which our 
sun’s retinue of planets came to be. An- 
other star, perhaps larger than our sun, 
had happened to pass so close to it that 
it had nearly grazed it. The gravita- 
tional attraction of this body tore great 
masses of matter from the sun, and as 
the interloping star went on its way the 
same force set these extracted masses 
turning around the sun. The majority 
of scientists now believe our planets were 
formed in some such manner as this. 
The old nebular hypothesis is at least 
obsolescent. The planetesimal hypothe- 
sis replaces it. 


The Einstein Theory 
Changes the Problem 


WwW" a thousand million stars 

swarming through space for a 
given length of time, the chance, mathe- 
matically expressed according to the 


theory of probabilities, that any pair of 
them will in time nearly collide and form 


planets increases as the length of time 
allowed increases. The oftener you take 
the pitcher to the well, the more likely 
you are to break it. 

Dr. Jeans calculated this probability, 
and he found that there was hardly any 
chance at all. Manifestly, however, such 
an event /ad occurred at least once, 
since our planets are a fact. It seemed 
unlikely that any other planet bearing 
life such as that of the earth existed in 
the whole imponderable universe. 

But recently Dr. Jeans found reason, 
not to cancel the theories on which he 
had based his conclusions, but, in a way 
that alters their force not at all, to 
change one factor most profoundly—the 
time factor. Professor Eddington, of 
Cambridge, one of the best authorities 
on the Einstein theory, showed that it 
made it possible, and indeed probable, 
that the life of a star, formerly estimated 
in mere hundreds of millions of years. 
should be multiplied by as much as one 
hundred thousand. 

This being the case, the chances of the 
planet-making near-collisions having oc- 
curred in the past are increased by just 
that much. Since the Einstein theory, 
as well as the opinions of Professor 
Eddington and Dr. Jeans, are nowadays 
treated very seriously by most scientists, 
it is evident that we must change our 
point of view. We must believe that in 
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the past not a few, but hundreds of thou- 
sands of planets have been created. 
Some of them must be suitable for the 
existence of life. 

Stars ten thousand billions of years 
old! Hundreds of thousands of other 
planets! Man shrinks. 


Listening to the Stars 
A FEW weeks ago the newspapers con- 
tained accounts of two French 
scientists “listening” to the star Capella. 
More recently two American sciéntists 
have been listening to the electrons. 
Thus man’s newer knowledge permits 
him to span the limits of material magni- 
tude from the-greatest to the smallest. 
What was done, of course, in listening 
to the star was-not the actual hearing of 
sounds made, as such, by it. Actually 
it was the conversion of some of its light 
energy into sound energy by means of 
the highly sensitive photoelectric cell. 
This is a simple device embodying as its 
essential part a piece of the metal potas- 
sium. When light rays are played on this 
remarkable metal, its ability to conduct 
electricity is thereby instantly increased. 
When the light of Capella was 
directed on the bit of potassium, a local 
electric circuit which included a battery 
was thereby caused to conduct a current 
of electricity. This current, controlled 
by the light-sensitive potassium, then 
fluctuated in exact rhythm with the 
vibrations of the starlight. By means of 
the vacuum-tube amplifier used in radio 
apparatus these minute currents were 
multiplied many times, so that they were 
strong enough to be heard in a radio 
telephone headset. 


One-Half of One Per Cent 


A paren in the scale of relative mag- 
nitude at the opposite end from the 
great sun Capella is the electron. It is 
the smallest particle of matter, smaller 
by far than the atom. Even in the 
smallest bit of matter visible under the 
strongest microscope which we possess 
there are billions of electrons. Yet, 
though we cannot possibly see the elec- 
trons, two scientists, Dr. N. H. Williams. 
of the University of Michigan, and Dr. 
A. W. Hull, of the research laboratories 
of the General Electric Company, have 
just been listening to the blows struck 
on metal plates by the impact of indi- 
vidual moving electrons. 
When the vacuum tube of the radio 
set is lighted, its tiny filament glows red 
and the surface of its metal actually 


boils. This boiling throws off billions of 
electrons, which jump across the empty 
intervening space to the plate of the 
tube. This causes the weak incoming 
radio signals to be amplified enough to 
be audible. In listening to the electronic 
bombardment of the metal plate the two 
scientists used modified radio apparatus 
which, unlike the ordinary radio vacuum 
tube, was capable of shooting off elec- 
trons individually. 

This experiment is very interesting, 
but it was not performed to amuse the 
scientists. Instead, its chief purpose was 
the important measurement of the in- 
finitesimal electric charge of a single 
electron. This measurement was first 
made by the American physicist Milli- 
kan, who received the 1923 Nobel 
science prize for the accomplishment. 
There was at that time, however, no way 
to make a conclusive check-up on the 
accuracy of Dr. Millikan’s important 
work. Dr. Hull and Dr. Williams there- 
fore performed their recent experiment, 
employing a wholly different method 
from that used by Dr. Millikan. 

To those who sometimes feel that 
science ventures too far into the fog of 
pure inference it is reassuring to note 
that the results attained by these two 
separate methods of measuring the elec- 
tric charge of the inconceivably small 
electron differ by only one-half of one 
per cent. 


Legal, Yes; Neighborly, No 


HE State of Pennsylvania has for 
three years laid a tax of one and a 
half per cent ad valorem on all anthra- 
cite mined within its borders. Citizens 
of Pennsylvania as well as citizens of 
other States pay the tax. It is therefore 
not, in the Constitutional sense, a dis- 
criminating tax nor literally an export 
tax, and the United States Supreme 
Court lately sustained a decision of the 
State Supreme Court to that effect. The 
tax is legal. 

But the situation as to anthracite is 
peculiar. Almost all hard coal lies in 
Pennsylvania. Therefore far the great- 
est part of these tax receipts come from 
citizens of other States who cannot “get 
even” because they have no products of 
a nature to make possible any retaliatory 
taxes which should be at the same time 
legal and which should pinch Pennsyl- 
vania as she has pinched them. Practi- 
cally the coal tax is added to the price 
for coal paid by outside consumers. 

Thus all non-Pennsylvanian hard-coal 
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users pay about fifty cents a ton tribute 
into the treasury of the Keystone State. 
It may be legal and it may be “busi- 
ness,” but is it fair play as between 
fellow-members of the same Nation? 


Upholding the 
California Alien Land Act 


A important step was taken 

recently toward establishing the 
California Alien Land Act when the 
State Supreme Court ruled against three 
Japanese and a Hindu -prosecuted for 
violations of the act in the southern 
part of the State. 

The Alien Land Law was first enacted 
in 1913. In 1920 a new and more effec- 
tive law was submitted to the people by 
initiative, and was passed by an over- 
whelming majority. This in turn was 
amended by the Legislature in 1923 to 
prevent ineligible aliens from making 
crop contracts with owners of land; un- 
der this amendment landowners are 
prevented from making any contract 
with a Japanese or a Hindu which would 
give the aliens “any right or interest in 
the soil of California.” 

The cases just decided by the Supreme 
Court clearly constituted attempts to 
subvert the law by securing to the alien 
practically all the privileges of land- 
ownership by the legal fiction of a farm- 
ing out contract. Perhaps the most 
patent of the four cases was that of the 
Hindu. In this case, a landowner named 
Carter had entered into a contract with 
a Hindu named Hamak Singh whereby 
Singh was to receive 80 per cent of the 
gross revenue of the crops from the land 
and, in addition, to draw a salary of $50 
monthly “to pay for the use of the 
tools.” In other words, while Carter 
might be the titular owner, Singh was the 
de facto owrer and farmer and _ bene- 
ficiary. Moreover, so cleverly had the 
contract been drawn that the Superior 
Court of California had felt itself obliged 
to give a decision in Singh’s favor. This 
decision has now been reversed by the 
Supreme Court. In the course of its 
ruling the Court declared: “The many 
and insistent efforts of the landowners 
and ineligible croppers to frame a con- 
tract that will accomplish the obvious 
purpose of the contracting parties [to 
secure virtual alien ownership in land | 
have thus been futile, and must continue 
to be so under the Constitution and the 
Alien Land Act.” 

California, in other words, is quite 
determined that what is law shall be en- 
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forced as law. It is a principle which, in 
these days especially, needs to be more 
than ever upheld. 


An Impressive Plan 


iy has long been desired by American 

scholars, historians, and admirers of 
National achievement that there should 
be a complete and authoritative cyclo- 
pedia of American biography. To un- 
dertake this on a satisfactory scale was 
so costly that publishers have heretofore 
hesitated to enter upon it. 

The idea is now to be carried out 
through the generosity of Mr. Adolph S. 
Ochs, the publisher of the New York 
“Times,” who has offered to advance 
half a million dollars toward the total 
expense. To this end Mr. Ochs has 
signed an agreement with the American 
Council of Learned Societies Devoted to 
Humanistic Studies, which includes 
twelve separate associations related to 
art, history, languages, archeology, so- 
ciology, and political and economic 
science. 

The plan followed will be in the main 
that of the monumental Dictionary of 
National Biography of Great Britain, 
one of the largest and most accurate 
reference works in the world. The 
American book will be years in construc- 
tion, will deal only with persons not liv- 
ing, will run to twenty or more volumes, 
and will have perhaps 20,000 biographi- 
cal articles. Exceedingly great pains will 
be made to secure accuracy, literary ex- 
cellence, and the selection of writers 
equipped to furnish worthy life histories 
of Americans entitled to recognition. 
The details of editorship and publishing 
are still to be worked out in detail, but 
the facts already given indicate an in- 
tention to produce a work which will be 
not merely vast in extent but permanent 
in value. To Mr. Ochs are due the 
thanks of the country for his aid to the 
history of America and the achievements 
of Americans. 


Julius Kahn 
ope in Germany of Jewish parentage, 
Julius Kahn, who died in San Fran- 
cisco on December 18, was made Chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives two 
years after the United States entered the 
Great War. That fact in itself indicates 
the confidence of his fellow-Congressmen 
and of the country in his patriotism and 
courage. The one feature that stands 
out most prominently in his long public 


career is the record of his able and 
earnest advocacy of universal military 
training, preparedness, and the selective 
draft. The passage of the Selective Draft 
Act marked a turning-point in the mili- 
tary history of this country, and its 
power in bringing military service under 
a practical and just system cannot be 
exaggerated. It is said that Mr. Kahn 
took especial pleasure in showing that 
the thinking men of his race were pre- 
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pared to uphold American honor and 
American resistance to insult and aggres- 
sion. 

Julius Kahn is described in a letter 
from a Washington correspondent of The 
Outlook as “everybody’s friend. He 
was an undoubted force for good. A 
Republican of conservative type, he 
served for twenty-three years in the 
lower house, and in his whole career 
he supported public interest intelligently 
and scrupulously. 

Those who knew Mr. Kahn only as 
legislator and publicist may be interested 
to learn that in his early life he adopted 
the stage as a career and that he was at 
least moderately successful, for he acted 
in the companies of Edwin Booth, Joseph 
Jefferson, and Clara Morris. He delib- 
erately left the stage for political life, 
and soon was elected as a Republican 
Representative in the California Legisla- 
ture. While he served in that capacity 
he took up the study of law, and two 
years later he became a member of the 
California bar. 


The Outlook for 
Uncle Tom 


A MAN is dead who, though he never 

wrote a line, contributed as much 
as any man who sat in the press gallery 
to the making of good journalism in 
Washington. He was a Negro, Tom 
Carter, who came up from Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, newly emancipated, in 
1865. He bought a horse and a “hack” 
and went on night duty along “News- 
paper Row.” Hundreds of the shifting 
corps of Washington correspondents, 
hard put to get the facts for a late 
“story” on the wire, found Tom’s hack 
the fastest means then known for cross- 
ing the wide spaces of Washington. 

As the years went on, Tom came to 
call the newspaper men “my boys” and 
they to call him “Uncle Tom.” Some- 
times they had large tips for him. Other 
times, when a story was to be got hur- 
riedly, the man who had to get it had not 
a dime in his pocket. “Uncle Tom” 
never kept books against his boys. He 
carried them where they needed to go 
and took what was forthcoming. 

In the fullness of time, in the course 
of invention, “Uncle Tom” found him- 
self superseded. Even his “boys” could 
not wait for his horse to make the dis- 
tance when a taxicab would do it in a 
fifth of the time. Horse and hack were 
sold. “Uncle Tom” was on the street. 

Newspaper men are a good-hearted, 
thoughtless lot. His “boys” were too 
busy to take thought of him. Finally 
one of them thought to ask him what he 
was doing. “Nothing, mostly,” said 
“Uncle Tom.” “Can’t seem to work in 
the daylight—been hauling my boys un- 
der the ‘lectric lights so long.” 

Then the boys did find time to take 
thought. “Uncle Tom” was given a 
night job at the National Press Club. 
Something like this would have had to 
come soon, even if there had been no 
taxicabs. “Uncle Tom” was old. His 
sight was bad. As he busied himself 
brushing off tables he threw literally 
hundreds of domino pegs out with the 
refuse. He never knew, and to the boys 
it did not matter. They kept him as- 
sured that he was invaluable, that the 
club could not run without him. 

At last the time came when “Uncle 
Tom” no longer could shuffle about the 
lounging-room in the deep hours of the 
night. He sat by the fire in his little 
home, and some of his “boys” went reg- 
ularly to see him. They went to inquire 
how he was and to cheer him, but they 
never left without producing some money 
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and saying, “Here, Uncle Tom, are a few 
cab fares that some of the boys remem- 
bered they owed you.” Time was when 
“Uncle Tom” would have known that 
the “boys” who might have owed him 
money were long since gone, most of 
them across the dark river, all of them 
away from Washington. But now the 
earlier years mingled in his mind with 
the latter years, and the newspaper men, 
quick and dead, were just his “boys.” 
And the men who brought the money, if 
they reflected at all, took thought that 
they were paying the debt of those who 
preceded them and hoped that those 
who came after them would pay their 
debts of duty. 

When the clods thudded upon “Uncle 
Tom’s” coffin, his “boys” turned away 
from his grave with wet eyes. Here was 
a man gone in whom there was no guile. 
If on the other side there are those who 
wait for souls from earthly ports, ‘Uncle 
Tom” was welcomed by his “boys” of 
the long-gone years. 


A Service, not a Business 


N acolumn of the building of the 
() Washington City Post Office are 

graven these words: “COURIER 
OF NEWS AND KNOWLEDGE, INSTRUMENT 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY, PROMOTER OF 
MUTUAL ACQUAINTANCE, PEACE AND 
GOOD WILL AMONG NATIONS.” 

Postmaster-General New in his depart- 
mental report just rendered shows at 
least a theoretic recognition of the sig- 
nificance of those words as embodying 
the purpose of the postal service. Mr. 
New defines the prime consideration in 
the administration of this service as that 
of “rendering the best service to the pub- 
lic consistent with due regard for cost.” 
And he adds, “If the public does not re- 
ceive a satisfactory service, it is no an- 
swer to say that expenditures have been 
kept within the revenues.” 

All attempts to pass the Postal Em- 
ployees’ Salaries Bill over the President’s 
veto have been postponed until after the 
holidays. At least one other bill relating 
to postal service will then be before Con- 
gress. It seems probable that an attempt 
will be made to pass new legislation 
which would answer the President’s ob- 
jections to the bill he vetoed. This will 
entail a wide discussion of postal finance 
and the principles underlying the service 
as well as the paying of employees; and 
here it may be noted that there seems to 
be no opposition to the increase of the 
pay of those postal employees who are 


fairly entitled to it because of conditions 
of living and their work. President 
Coolidge in his veto even recognizes 
plainly that postal employees should not 
only have as good pay as they would 
receive in other employments, but a 
somewhat larger scale of pay. 

It is not true, however, as has been 
assumed in a good deal of discussion, 
that President Coolidge’s objection to the 
bill was solely because it made no pro- 
vision for raising the amount of postal 
revenue for increased pay. That was 
one of his reasons. But he also thought 
it desirable to inquire whether as a mat- 
ter of fact the salaries were or were not 
now higher than those paid for other 
work. He states that a special investi- 
gation made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in cities ranging from two thousand 
to five million in population reached the 
conclusion that “in all cases of employees 


.of a similar character the average salaries 


paid were much lower than those paid in 
the postal service.” 

Another reason given by the President 
for his veto is that the increase in the 
bill applied alike to all classes of Post 
Office workers, ignoring the difference in 
the cost of living between cities and 
small towns, and makes a flat raise of 
$300 or thereabouts to an immense num- 
ber of Post Office workers of different 
grades. He also refers to five increases 
of pay in the years of 1919-23, amount- 
ing to an aggregate of $450,000,000 in 
salaries to postal employees. It might 
also be added that the bill as presented 
to the President had a “rider” in the 
shape of a “Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act.” The President does not seem to 
mind this; in fact, he says that “if that 
provision stood alone, I should approve 
that part of the bill relating to campaign 
funds.” It seems clear from this analy- 
sis of the President’s veto that Congress 
should consider the several points raised 
by the President and legislate in such a 
way as to deal with the whole matter 
involved wisely and broadly. 


The legislation that has been pro- 
posed to raise revenues for the special 
purpose of increasing salaries has a 
simple and easy plan, but one that is 
neither sound nor just. It is to increase 
the rates paid by those who use the Post 
Office in every class except that of letter 
postage. If the rates of the Sterling Bill 
are to be followed, somewhat more than 
$10,000,000 would fall upon the second- 
class rates——that is, the postage charges 
paid by publishers of newspapers, maga- 
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zines, and other periodicals. Needless to 
say, The Outlook is included in that 
class; but that fact, with the consequent 
sneers about self-interest, will not pre- 
vent The Outlook from stating once 
more, as it often has before, its belief 
that this is not an acceptable nor, in the 
long run, intelligent way of raising postal 
revenue. High second-class rates under 
the zone system are a tax on intelligence 
and a premium on sectionalism. This 
has never been better stated than by the 
present Secretary of State, Mr. Charles 
E. Hughes, who served as a member of 
a commission appointed by President 
Wilson to study the second-class postal 
question. The report of the commission 
was unfavorable to the zone system. Mr. 
Hughes in a letter written on July 17, 
1918, said: 


Newspapers and magazines are ad- 
mitted to the second-class postal rates 
on the well-established policy of en- 
couraging the dissemination of intelli- 
gence; but a zone system is a barrier 
to this dissemination. If it is impor- 
tant that newspapers and magazines 
should be circulated, it is equally im- 
portant that there should not be sec- 
tional divisions to impede their general 
circulation through the entire country. 
. . . Abuses in connection with sec- 
ond-class mail matter will not be cured 
by a zone system of rates. That will 
hurt the good no less than the bad, 
and perhaps some of the best sort of 
periodical literature will be hit the 
hardest. 


Now that the old question has come 
up anew, it is right to point out that the 
present zone postal rate was a war meas- 
ure; that arguments like those of Mr. 
Hughes were put aside on the sole 
ground that everybody and everything 
must help pay for the war-~—a perfectly 
sound reason in itself—and that since 
that time direct war taxes have been 
taken off of almost everything else except 
the use of the mails. 

Another consideration should not be 
forgotten in the discussion which is to 
ensue. It is not true that the second- 
class matter does not “pay for itself,” as 
the phrase goes. The Post Office De- 
partment carries an enormous amount of 
matter for the Government, and espe- 
cially for the other Departments. A 
statement of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association just made public 
points out that so curious are the meth- 
ods of Departmental bookkeeping that 
two widely differing statements have 
been made as to the actual cost of han- 
dling this public mail. One report places 
the cost at about $6,000,000; the other, 
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at over $12,000,000. Whatever may be 
the right figure, common sense would 
seem to dictate that the several Depart- 
ments should be charged with the cost 
of carrying their own mail. The report 
of the Publishers’ Association shows that 
“on its revenue-producing services the 
Department operated at an extraordinary 
profit.” 

If we took a large view of the theory 
held in the Post Office, there would be 
found in it a good deal of illusion. No 
other Department pays its expenses from 
its receipts—the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, for instance, renders immense ser- 
vice to the farmers and people generally; 
that service is not paid for by the re- 
ceipts of the Department, but by appro- 
priations of Congress. So with every 
Department. The Post Office Depart- 
ment stands alone for the single reason 
that only by a system of charging for 
service could the service be rendered. It 
is impossible even to envisage the idea of 
making the postal service free and pay- 
ing for it wholly out of appropriations. 
There should of course be equity in the 
making of rates; but the equity should 
not be as between classes of mail, but as 
between classes of users of the service. 

When the inventor of cheap postage, 
Rowland Hill, put forth his idea that 
English postal rates should not be fixed 
on distance (he thought they should be a 
penny a half-ounce, regardless of dis- 
tance) and his so simple but so effective 
suggestion, that the pay might be col- 
lected through “‘little pieces of adhesive 
paper,” he made possible the present 
postal system of the whole world. Be- 
fore that time the receiver of a letter 
paid for the postage—if you hated a 
man, you could write him an enormously 
long letter and he would have to pay for 
it. Few letters were written; the cost 
was preposterous. People laughed at 
Hill as a reckless inventor, on the ground 
that the people at large would have to 
pay an enormous sum of money for the 
benefit of the few people who really 
would like to write letters; but Rowland 
Hill knew that the way to educate the 
people and also build up big postal busi- 
ness was on the lines he invented. He 
lived to see the plan an enormous suc- 
cess and to receive at one time a personal 
grant of £20,000 from Parliament for 
his services. 

From Hill’s day to this the distribu- 
tion of newspapers and periodicals with- 
out regard to distance or section has not 
only been beneficial but has been a 
vast builder of business—not only com- 


mercial business, but business for the 
Post Office. An examination of the first- 
class mail would show that an astonish- 
ing amount of the letters had their source 
in the periodicals and papers carried in 
the second-class mail. And, as we have 
said before, if Congress cripples the 
periodicals or cripples National advertis- 
ing, it is acting like the general traffic 
manager of a railway who should say, 
“T want to encourage freight traffic, but 
I will do all I can to discourage passen- 
ger traffic.” 

The more these facts are kept in the 
light, the more it will be seen that, while 
it may be a very agreeable thing to have 
the receipts and the cost of the Post 
Office balance, there is a fallacy involved 
in the fixed idea (unhappily too preva- 
lent in the halls of Congress) that the 
Post Office Department must necessarily 
be a self-supporting business. That fal- 
lacy goes up by geometric progression 
when one jumps to the further conclu- 
sion that each separate class of the Post 
Office Department should be self-sustain- 
ing by itself. 

There is still another point of view 
which ought to be considered. The zone 
and high postage impositions work with 
severe inequality against some periodicals 
as against others. Periodicals which deal 
chiefly with news reports and comment 
on current events are put to great dis- 
advantage. Unless some other method 
of distribution is provided, periodicals 
must use the Post Office. They must 
send out their issues almost entirely un- 
der second-class rates. These papers find 
their cost of transportation increased 
enormously. They are not of the big- 
profit-earning class. On the other hand, 
periodicals which have little relation to 
current events and are largely made up 
of stories, light articles, and entertaining 
features are not compelled to use the 
Post Office. Many of them to-day are 
sending their issues out by express, rail- 
way freight, or motor delivery to distri- 
bution points, planning for this by get- 
ting each issue ready long before the 
date it bears. This is what Mr. Hughes 
meant in the letter quoted above when 
he used the words, “Perhaps some of the 
best sort of periodical literature will be 
hit the hardest.” 

Publishers of periodicals are good citi- 
zens—we will even go so far as to say 
that their product is of value to the peo- 
ple; they are perfectly willing to pay 
taxes or postal rates levied after thought- 
ful consideration and based on the wel- 
fare of the whole country. They may, 
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however, properly protest against hostile 
action by Congress, against the danger 
that Congress may lose itself in a fog of 
figures formidably arrayed but based 
on the misconception that the Depart- 
ment’s financial report should be like the 
balancing of cost and sales in a commer- 
cial establishment. 


A Pageant of Literature 


HE gift of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library to the public was made 
under such conditions as were 
both proper and necessary for the care 
of a priceless collection of books and 
manuscripts. Scholars and students who 
have any occasion to consult its re- 
sources are constantly given the privi- 
lege of using them. All that is necessary 
is to show the librarian that such occa- 
sion exists, and so far as the limited 
space of the building allows, the permis- 
Sion is granted. 

There is one great section of the 
library which is of more interest to the 
general public than the early printed 
books. These are the historical and lit- 
erary manuscripts, and to display these 
much space is needed. An arrangement 
has been made with the New York Pub- 
lic Library, of which Mr. J. P. Morgan 
is a trustee and a vice-president, by 
which groups of the manuscripts are dis- 
played in its exhibition rooms from time 
to time. 

Last spring there were shown a 
number of American historical manu- 
scripts of great interest; at present the 
large exhibition room of the Public 
Library is visited daily by three to four 
thousand persons who come to see a 
fascinating collection of English literary 
manuscripts. English literature from Sir 
Philip Sidney and Francis Bacon to 
Rudyard Kipling and George du Maurier 
is represented in the stories, documents, 
poems, drawings, and novels as they 
were first set on paper by their creators. 

The cases contain amazing things: here 
is the first book of “Paradise Lost” as it 
went to the printer in the handwriting of 
the blind poet’s secretary; and here is 
the warrant for the arrest of John Bun- 
yan, which resulted in the writing of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” Joseph Severn’s 
original sketch of Keats on his deathbed 
is flanked by poems and letters in 
Keats’s own hand. Byron’s untidy 
scrawls of the first stanzas of “Don 
Juan” may be contrasted with Charlotte 
Bronté’s microscopic and __ perfectly 
formed letters. Here is a whole volume 
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of “Ivanhoe” in Scott’s patient manu- 
script; Kipling’s “Brushwood Boy” in 
typewriting, but corrected by the au- 
thor’s pen; many examples of Dickens’s 
work, of which “A Christmas Carol” 
probably attracts more spectators than 
any of the others. Du Maurier’s two 
novels “Trilby” and “Peter Ibbetson,” 
which were not spoiled even by so much 
praise, are here, in the penny copybooks 
as the author wrote them, with the large 
sketches in pen and ink for their illus- 
trations. Hardly any item in the collec- 
tion is more delightful than Thackeray’s 
“The Rose and the Ring,” in his neat 
hand, with his pictures in color, as it 
was set down for a group of children in 
Rome, including the daughter of the 
American sculptor W. W. Story. 


A Motor Mind for a 
Motor Age 


r NHOUGH he has learned to fly, 
the human insect that inhabits 
this globe is busier than ever 

devising new ways of crawling over its 

surface. Once he was as slow as the 

beetle. He has not yet learned to imi- 

tate the flea or the grasshopper; never- 

theless for his size and weight he can 
outdistance any other creeping thing. 

He has acquired muscles of steel and 

aluminum; and has developed the energy 

necessary for his tireless speed by learn- 
ing to digest coal and gasoline. 

With all this new-found energy and 
newly developed muscles, he is still ham- 
pered. He has found the surface of the 
earth unfitted for the speed which he has 
developed. He must smooth it out to 
make ways for himself. Moreover, he 
has not yet learned to use his new mus- 
cles. He has not the instinct developed 
by millions of generations that other in- 
sects have. He gets in his own way. He 
has become self-destructive. He cannot 
wait for the development of a new. in- 
stinct. He must substitute something 
else for it by means of laws and educa- 
tion. 

That in brief constitutes the new prob- 
lem created by the automobile. 

To every one of us thai problem is in 
one form or another very real. 

To the mother of young children it 
presents each school day the question, 
“Will my child come home from school 
to-day alive and whole?” 

To the farmer it presents the ques- 
tion, “Must I change from the old way 


of getting my produce to the railway or 
the market?” 

To the railroad man it presents the 
question, “Are the bus and the truck go- 
ing to throw my company into bank- 
ruptcy?” 

To the politician it presents the ques- 
tion, ‘““Have we found in the motor car 
and its fuel a new source of general taxa- 
tion?” 


(' these questions, by far the most 
important is the mother’s or 
father’s. Against the life and safety of 
his children a man’s produce, a man’s 
business, a man’s political interests can- 
not be weighed. It is not merely in the 
congested cities that human life is in 
peril because of the automobile. On 
every highway, one might almost say in 
the neighborhood of every highway, 
there is a danger that did not exist in the 
days of the horse-drawn vehicle. First, 
then, in importance in dealing with the 
problem of the automobile is that of 
safety. When, therefore, the Secretary 
of Commerce called a conference to deal 
with the question concerning streets and 
highways in this country, it was not to 
discuss the commercial use of streets and 
highways, but to come to some conclu- 
sion as to means for making streets and 
highways safe. In 1923 over half a 
million of Americans were seriously in- 
jured in automobile accidents. If we 
had had a war in 1923 in which over 
half a million men had been seriously 
wounded, the pacifists would have been 
employing that fact as a new argument 
for disarmament. In that same year 
18,000 persons were killed in automobile 
accidents. This was not an exceptional 
year. These accidents and deaths are 
the normal product of the use of the 
automobile under present conditions. 

It is futile to call the motor driver a 
murderer. We know in most cases he is 
not. It is futile to call the people who 
get killed through their own carelessness 
suicides. In most cases of course they 
are not. And yet in most of these acci- 
dents there is an element of culpability. 
It is often carelessness, not infrequently 
amounting to recklessness, and it is 
almost always some form of inconsider- 
ateness. The National Conference on 
Street and Highway recognized this fact 
when it made one of its recommendations 
in the form of this sentence: 

Pedestrians and motorists ought +to 


bear a considerate attitude, each to 
the other. 
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If this admonition could be made 
effective, little else would be necessary; 
since, however, mankind has for the most 
part little regarded a similar but more 
positively spoken admonition from a 
higher source—‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself”—this fraternal re- 
minder will not of itself go far to solve 
the problem. The Conference, knowing 
that fact, proceeded to make other rec- 
ommendations, which, if they have less 
of Christian gentleness than the one we 
have quoted, have more of the force of 
Mosaic fiat. We hope later to refer to 
some of these recommendations. One 
thing is clear. A source of danger is to 
be found in the various and often con- 
flicting regulations of State and local 
authorities. If we are not. to have Fed- 
eral control of motor transportation, the 
States must come to some common un- 
derstanding and harmonious practice. 

At the suggestion of Secretary Hoover, 
the Conference was made a continuing 
body which will meet again in a year. 
In the meantime, eight technical com- 
mittees will carry on investigations. 


N™ perhaps in importance to the 

question of safety in motor trans- 
portation is the question of adapting it 
to the usual business of life. The farmer 
is not the only one who finds himself 
suddenly dependent upon an entirely 
new mode of locomotion. There is 
scarcely anything which we use which at 
one time, and in many cases several 
times, is not carried in a motor car. And 
yet for this purpose we are using roads 
originally designed for an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of vehicle. A new means of 
transportation whose chief value is speed 
must now follow routes which are con- 
stantly presenting obstacles to speed. 
The motor highway now under construc- 
tion between Detroit and Pontiac and 
the projected highway in New Jersey 
to connect with the vehicular tunnel un- 
der the North River are examples of a 
new kind of road for a new kind of ve- 
hicle. The automobile did not become 
itself until it ceased to be merely a 
horseless carriage. The automobile road 
will not become itself until it ceases to 
be merely a horseless highway. 


H" less important to the ordi- 

nary citizen is the question of ad- 
justing transportation by motor to trans- 
portation by rail. It is not merely the 
railway official or employee that is inter- 
ested in keeping our railways prosper- 
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ous; it is everybody, for everybody 
makes use of the railway and depends 
upon it. Early this month in Boston 
three hundred representatives of steam, 
electric, and gasoline motor transporta- 
tion agencies discussed from all angles 
the relationship of these interests to one 
another. The conclusion was in favor 
of co-operation instead of wasteful com- 
petition. The new factors in transpor- 
tation which have led to this effort at 
co-ordination are the gasoline truck and 
bus. So sharply have the truck and bus 
cut into railway transportation in some 
places that in some cases railway lines 
have been virtually abandoned. The 
Boston and Maine System is seeking for 
Federal and State consent to the aban- 
donment of a thousand miles of its own 
branch lines. The New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railway is seeking 
by legal methods to prevent the sort of 
competition that has disarranged traffic 
on other railways. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is experimenting with bussesand 
trucks as feeders to its own lines. Motor 
trucks as freight carriers have been in 
use for some time; but it is only in 1924 
that the motor bus as a carrier of pas- 
sengers between cities on routes of con- 
siderable distance under conditions of 
speed and real comfort has found itself. 
The standard passenger bus is no longer 


a modified truck, but a distinctive type 
of car. On some routes these palatial 
passenger busses speed along with an 
effortless majesty that places the traveler 
in a class with the occupant of a private 
car. Some of these passenger bus lines 
are inter-State in character, and raise 
new questions of regulation and taxation. 
At the Conference at Boston emphasis 
was laid on the desirability of establish- 
ing motor bus routes only when certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity were 
granted by public authority. Inciden- 
tally there was a feeling that railway 
companies should be permitted to change 
the character of transportation on small, 
unprofitable branch lines; in fact, a 
number of railways have already done 
this by replacing on their rails their 
steam trains with motor cars. 

In the discussion of this question it 
has been sometimes said that the compe- 
tition of trucks and busses with the rail- 
ways is unfair because railways have to 
build their own roadways, while trucks 
and busses use the roadways already pro- 
vided and maintained at public cost. 


= raises the whole question of the 
relation of the taxpayer to the new 
mode of transportation introduced by the 
motor car. 
If the competition between rail trans- 
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portation and motor transportation is to 
be kept on a fair basis, each motor user 
must pay for his share of the use of the 
road. No fairer method of doing this 
has been discovered, so far as we know, 
than by a tax on gasoline. Such a tax, 
it has been found, not too heavy for the 
motorist to bear, is sufficient to pay for 
the maintenance of highways in general 
use. It is an approximately just measure 
of the amount of the road used by the 
car that consumes the gasoline. Speed, 
weight of load and car and distance 
traveled are all factors in the wear of the 
road and are all factors in the consump- 
tion of gasoline. For the construction of 
new roads money can be obtained in part 
at least from taxation on motor cars 
themselves. 

It is impossible to have safety or effi- 
cient transportation on the highways, or 
fair competition between new and old 
methods of transportation, unless the 
construction and maintenance of auto- 
mobile roads are financed properly and 
justly. For this reason public opinion 
should insist that the taxing powers of 
the State and the Nation should not 
divert money raised by taxing motor cars 
—whether through license fees or other- 
wise—and motor fuel to the general 
treasury, but should devote it solely to 
highway purposes. 


The Second Capture of Santiago 


Special Correspondence by HERMANN HAGEDORN 


HE railroad station at Santiago is 
not a thing of beauty. It looks 
as though it might date back to 
pre-revolutionary days, which in Cuba 
means any time before the middle ’nine- 
ties, and the traveler suspects darkly that 
it has known no broom since. Its portal 
looks out upon a thirty-foot barrier of 
signboards bearing devices familiar and 
yet strange, advertising, in Spanish, 
American tires and American guns. The 
first impression of the famous old city is 
not enticing. 

But there is a troop of cavalry drawn 
up beneath the signboards; in the bare, 
unlovely, dusty street to the right a band 
in khaki stands waiting; against the sta- 
tion wall waits another, in blue. Round 
about, everywhere, even on distant 
housetops, are men and women and 
children—white, black, and intermediate 
—waiting. 


There is a sharp command; sabers 
come to the salute, the band in khaki 
strikes up the Cuban national air, and in 
the portal of the railroad station appears 
the President of the Republic with Mrs. 
Roosevelt on his arm. He is sixty-odd, 
under middle height, a gray figure: the 
lady in black with the veil thrown back 
from her face is taller than he. Behind 
them comes Sefiora la Presidente, es- 
corted by Major-General Harbord, per- 
sonal representative of President Cool- 
idge; crowding in behind them come the 
American Ambassador, General Crowder, 
a half-dozen members of the President’s 
Cabinet with their ladies, the head of the 
Cuban army, the members of the Roose- 
velt party, including Rough Riders and 
trustees of the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, countless aides, secretaries, news- 
paper correspondents. There are some 
twenty automobiles in the procession 


which, headed by one of the bands and 
the troop of cavalry, makes its way up 
the steep, narrow street to the Cathedral 
plaza, where the Hotel Casa Grande 
looks across at the Hotel Venus. 

The second capture of Santiago is no 
less complete than the first. There are 
no two minds concerning Theodore 
Roosevelt—“el gran amigo,” as he is 
called—and no two minds concerning the 
gracious lady in simple black who has 
come a matter of seventeen hundred 
miles to show by her presence that she 
is not unmoved by the gratitude which 
the Cuban people feel for the man whose 
name she bears. 


ee next day is Sunday, and it is 

clear, as every day seems to be in 
Cuba in December, and warm even at 
five in the morning, when the stranger 
from other parts, having just got through 
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wondering how any people can go to bed 
so late, stirs unhappily behind his 
mosquito curtains, wondering how any 
people can get up so early. A boy’s voice 
rises musically from the plaza, dispelling 
all thought of sleep with its chant: 
“Diario di Cuba! Diario! Diario di 
Cuba!” It is a newsboy. Cuban curi- 
osity, it appears, wakens betimes. 

At eight-thirty the cavalry stand at 
salute again at the hotel steps, and a 
quarter of an hour later the cavalcade of 
the previous afternoon, with President 
Zayas and Mrs. Roosevelt in the van, is 
once more proceeding through the streets 
of Santiago. They are Old World streets, 
narrow and winding, with sidewalks in 
places scarcely a foot wide, and crowded 
with folk in Sunday dress hurrying after 
the automobiles northeastward out of the 
city in the direction of San Juan Hill. 

At the junction of the Avenida de la 
Republica and the Avenida Roosevelt, a 
mile perhaps from the center of the 
town, where the city dwindles into shan- 
ties, and, a hundred yards beyond, San- 
tiago’s one stately suburb, Vista Allegre, 
begins, there is a triangle of pleasant 
greensward and magnificent trees which 
the municipality has dedicated to the 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
local Rotary Club, with an energy which 
appears prodigious in the tropic air of 
Santiago, has not only persuaded the city 
fathers that there is virtue in gratitude, 
but has raised a fund to grade the un- 
even ground and enclose the park with 
an iron fence. To the visitors from afar, 
approaching it in stately procession, the 
park gives the appearance of having been 
always a park. The heavy foliage of its 
gnarled jaguey trees closes the vista 
down the avenue leading from the city, 
and at their base stands the simple 
memorial which a great American archi- 
tect and a great American sculptor to- 
gether created to honor Roosevelt the 
Rough Rider. A Cuban flag hides the 
bust by Fraser, set on a granite pedestal 
against a granite background designed 
by Henry Bacon. 

The Marine Board of Havana, which 
has traveled some thirty hours by train 
to take part in the exercises, is drawn up 
on the Avenida de la Republica; on the 
Avenida Roosevelt stand the troopers; 
between them, around them, everywhere, 
is the populace of Santiago—apparently 
all of the populace, noisy, jostling, defy- 
ing the police. They crowd over the low 
iron railing, cheerfully upsetting all the 
plans of the efficient colonel of cavalry 
who imagines that he has kept a space 
free commensurate with the dignity of a 
Presidential party. The President elbows 
his way through as well as he can; a 
breathing-space is secured for Mrs. 


Roosevelt and the speakers. Everything 
is very democratic and everybody is in 
good humor. 

The band plays the Cuban national 
hymn; a slender gentleman of sixty-odd 
years, Senor Prisciliano Espinosa, repre- 
senting the energetic Rotary Club, takes 
his place on the steps of the monument 
and reads an address in stately Spanish. 
He is followed by the former Governor 
of Kansas, Henry J. Allen, who speaks 

















Underwood 
The Roosevelt Memorial on the road to 
the battlefield at San Juan, after its un- 
veiling by Mrs. Roosevelt on December 
14. General Harbord (in front of flag) 
made the dedicatory address 


in behalf of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association and the Rough Riders. He 
speaks without notes, briefly, vigorously; 
his text is Roosevelt’s conception of citi- 
zenship—‘Honesty first; but honesty is 
not enough. Courage; but courage and 
honesty are not enough; if a man is a 
natural-born fool you can’t do anything 
with him. The effective citizen must 
have the three qualities: honesty, cour- 
age, common sense.” President Zayas 
nods his head thoughtfully as _ the 
speaker emphasizes the need of honesty. 
The American’s face is shining with 
perspiration as he steps back into the 
crowd; it is hot work being eloquent in 
Santiago even at nine in the morning. 
There is a hush even among the chat- 
tering throngs at a distance from the 
monument as the slender black figure of 
Mrs. Roosevelt is seen to mount the base 
of the monument and to draw back the 
flag which shrouds the bust. As the 
head of the Rough Rider, vigorous, vital, 
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intense, appears the band plays “The 
Star-Spangled Banner;” the familiar air 
has a new meaning, a new solemnity, 
heard at that moment, in that place. It 
is as though the soul of the Nation were 
speaking a benediction. 

General Harbord, erect, impressive, 
takes his place to deliver the principal 
address of dedication. He has pleasant 
memories of other Santiago days, and re- 
calls them; he tells of Cuba’s past glories 
and present responsibilities; of Roose- 
velt “quietly rampant for Cuba libre” in 
the early nineties and calling for inter- 
vention; a few years later fighting on 
San Juan Hill; a few years later again, 
as President, setting Cuba on the road 
toward self-government. He speaks can- 
didly, sentimentalizing nothing and 
grasping the thorns on his way with a 
vigorous hand. The United States and 
Cuba stand in a peculiar relation to one 
another, he points out; each has respon- 
sibilities toward the other which cannot 
be ignored. He ends on a high note, 
recalling, together with the Cuban and 
American dead, the heroic dead of Spain. 

The President is the last speaker. He 
is famous as an orator who speaks ex- 
temporaneously always, boasting that he 
does not know two minutes before he is to 
speak what he shall say, nor remember- 
ing two minutes after he is through what 
he has said. He does not look like an ora- 
tor; his face in repose is without expres- 
sion; his eyes are heavy and half closed. 

He begins to speak. He seems sud- 
denly taller; his face comes to life; his 
voice is powerful and eloquent; his ges- 
tures are large and admonitory. It does 
not take an interpreter to tell the Ameri- 
can part of his audience that he is ad 
juring his countrymen to be mindful ¢ 
Roosevelt’s ideals, “which will endw 
even after this granite and this bron 
have crumbled to dust.” For a mome 
the gray man is aflame. When he closes, 
he receives the most emphatic applause 
of the morning. 

The band plays, the cavalry salutes, 
the official party returns to the automo- 
biles, and the ceremony of the unveiling 
of the memorial to the great Rough 
Rider is over. As the crowd dissolves he 
looks a little lonely there, leaning down 
from the granite. The sculptor has de- 
picted him with his head thrust forward, 
intensely interested, about to speak. It 
scarcely seems extravagant to believe 
that any minute he will indeed speak. 
One wonders, when he does, uttering, in 
that strange, tropic land, his hard doc- 
trine of service and self-discipline, will 
there be more than a handful to listen, 
will there be any to heed? 

Meanwhile the sun beats full on the 
heroic bronze. 
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Section of Gates for Harkness Memorial Quadrangle, Yale University 
(James Gamble Rogers, architect ; Samuel Yellin, metal worker) 


Sessuel Yellin: Poet of Iron 


os LOVE iron; it is the stuff of which 
I the frame of the earth is made. 
And you can make it say anything 
you will. It eloquently responds to the 
hand, at the bidding of the imagination. 
When I go to rest at night, I can hardly 
sleep because my mind is aswarm with 
visions of all the gates and grilles and 
locks and keys I want to do. I verily 
believe I shall take my hammer with me 
when I go, and at the gate of heaven, if 
I am denied admission, I shall fashion 
my own key.” 

The man who talks in this strain of 
the seer and prophet has not been con- 
tent to dream dreams; he has given them 
substance in his handiwork. His school- 
ing has been most thorough. Thirty- 
eight years ago he was born, in a Polish 
village of Galicia near the Austrian bor- 
der. It was a village like Oberammer- 
gau, humming with folk-song, alive with 
the creative activity of those who fash- 
ioned beautiful objects with educated 
fingers. In his school he was taught the 
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French Gothic wrought-iron museum 
chest by Samuel Yellin 


academic branches, and manual training 
pari passu therewith. From twelve to 
seventeen he was apprenticed to the 
iron-worker’s calling, and even to-day he 
proudly calls himself “a blacksmith.” 

At seventeen Samuel Yellin graduated 
a “master,” as decreed in his diploma, 
and then began the “IWanderjahre” that 
took him to England and Belgium, and 
finally (at twenty) to Philadelphia. 
Here by those who recognized his talent 
and his patience he was gladly engaged 
to teach a class in the Pennsylvania 
School of Industrial Art. So often was 
he importuned to do original work that 
finally he abandoned the classroom for 
the studio. He put up a shop in West 
Philadelphia, sparing no expense and en- 
gaging able architects to supply an in- 
spiring environment to his toiling forge- 
men and his office force. 

For to-day he has in his employ two 
hundred men whom he has trained him- 
self. Two years ago he had to put up a 
second building and increase his working 
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Wrought-iron chapel screen for St. Joseph’s Chapel, St. Vincent Ferrer Church, New York City 
Made at the forges of Samuel Yin for Bertram G. Goodhue, architect 
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Main entrance to Samuel Yellin’s Workshop, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Designed by Mellon, Meigs & Howe 
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force by a hundred for the sake of a 
single contract—the largest ever awarded 
an iron-worker. It was that for the new 
lederal Reserve Bank in New York. 

Among his other contracts have been 
those for the Cunard Building in the 
same city, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, the Pierpont Morgan estate on 
Long Island, the Packard Building in 
Philadelphia, the Valley Forge Memorial 
Chapel, and notably the Harkness Me- 
morial Quadrangle at Yale. The prestige 
he has won by these undertakings has 
raised him to a plane of achievement 
that finds him no longer in need of 
eulogy or heraldry. “Si monumentum 
requiris, circums pice.” 

The West Philadelphia “shop” is a 
two-story yellow building suggesting the 
stately home of a Spanish grandee, ex- 
cept that it has no central patio. Its 
iron adornment is nowhere repellent or 
formidable. The doorway does not tell 
one to abandon hope; it is like an out- 
held hand of friendly and reassuring 
invitation. Over the inner and outer 
gates are “finials,” or little twisted spikes 
of various design, and even these are not 
threatening like poniards, but wear a 
suggestive resemblance to the caressing 
tassels of the tufted wheat. Inside is an 
office with a minimum of obtrusion of its 
commercial function and a maximum of 
pleasant, informal welcome. Then comes 
an inner room, of Yellin’s own, with 
oaken table, iron chest elaborately 
wrought, a great iron door of patterns 
incised with figures of jolly little work- 
men, tapestry hung on the rough gray 
wall, and a quaint, brooding figure in 
wood of St. Eloi, patron of iron-workers. 

On the second floor is a drawing-room 
where sketches are prepared and models 
made, under Yellin’s own never-resting 
mind and hand. Another room holds a 
miniature Cluny museum—a jewel-case 
of four walls, with locks and keys, 
spoons and forks, ancient things, and a 
few of Yellin’s own scattered amid them 
indistinguishably. 

In the main body of the shop are the 
forges, and in the dim light of smoky 
windows they might be medieval—but 
the one difference is that these are blown 
by electricity instead of by manual lever- 
age. Everything is beaten out upon the 
anvil just as a smith would beat the red 
ends of horseshoes with a ringing clangor 
and the sparks in a golden rain. In the 
building over the way the cold iron of 
the gates and grilles is given the finish- 
ing touches and assembled. Here were 
seen the gates of the Packard Building, 
measuring thirty-three feet in height by 
twenty-one in breadth. Yellin pointed 
out that in the intricate foliated pattern 
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with its bosses in the midst of each panel 
there was not an exact and monotonous 
repetition. Nowhere in his work appears 
the stereotyped or stamped aspect of a 
casting; surfaces are rough, and undu- 
late irregularly; points twist and bend in 
contradictory directions; the marks of 
the hammer, incidental to the working, 
mottle the iron everywhere and make it 
seem as impressionable as though the 
touch of a finger had left an indentation. 
Thus Yellin avoids giving to his work a 
flat, hard finish; it seems ductile, and 
not brittle. 

Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, has said that a 
man is entitled to be in love with the 
work he does, and the enthusiasm of 
Yellin for his calling is unfeigned. He 
holds himself and his clients, without 
capitulation, to high standards. 

“Many have come to me,” said Mr. 
Yellin, “with the prescription of their 
own ideas. I have refused to give them 
what they thought they wanted. But 
after I defied them with something at the 
opposite pole from their first intention 
they were delighted and grateful. 

‘Not long ago two of my men went to 
Ohio to install some work I did for a col- 
lege. The superintendent found what they 
brought at variance with the details as 
put in his hands by the New York archi- 
tect. So, while my men waited, he tele- 
graphed to New York: ‘Yellin’s men 
here. Work not like details.’ Promptly 
came the reassuring answer: ‘If not like 
the details, must be still better.’ 

“He was an architect of the highest 
standing, who knew me well, and has 
implicit confidence. I can work with a 
man like that. 

“But I cannot stand the sort of rich 
man who came in here the other day 
and, pointing to yonder grille on the 
wall, said: ‘If you would cast things like 
that wholesale, I’d give you an order for 
alot of them. But I want castings.’ ” 

Yellin passed his hand reverently over 
a lamp-bracket as he spoke. ‘Why can- 
not a man who has the money to spend 
for beautiful things see and feel the dif- 
ference between what the hand does and 
what the machine turns out? That re- 
mark was the index of his character. He 
wanted, not the substance, but the out- 
‘vard show; he must have, not quality, 
but ‘quantity production.’ 

“I cannot afford to do anything in- 
ferior to the best I know. Whatever 
leaves my shop must satisfy my con- 
science. It must mean:something. I 
care not in what medium a man works; 
be it wood, or stone, or wall-paper, it 
must be suited to the meaning he wishes 
to convey. The work and the workman 
must be real.” 
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A wrought-iron grille of Samuel Yellin’s for the Art Room of the Detroit 





Public Library, designed by Cass Gilbert 











Ten Bucks and a Bottle of Booze 


Special Correspondence by ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


HE OuTLOOK chose Ernest W. Mandeville to tell the story 

of the drama of piracy, bribery, and murder across the 
North River from New York. From personal observation Mr. 
Mandeville testifies to the environment and some of the par- 
ticipants in this conflict between law and order and rum- 
runners’ gold. He has sifted out what he believes to be the 
credible from the incredible; he has pieced together in a con- 
tinuous narrative the fragmentary disclosures that have scan- 


dalized the Nation. 


EEHAWKEN. Weehawken 
bootleggers. Weehawken 
bootleggers who control the 


police. Hi-jackers. Hi-jackers who prey 
upon the bootleggers. Policemen who 
protect the bootleggers from the hi- 
jackers. Policemen who help the boot- 
leggers transfer liquor from boats to 
trucks. Policemen who escort trucks 
safely to the end of their jurisdiction. 
What price policemen? ‘Ten bucks and 
a bottle of booze a night.” 

Booze. Fifty million dollars’ worth of 
booze over Weehawken docks in the last 
few months. $100,000 a night. Four and 
five nights a week. Signals flash from 
the Town Hall to guide incoming rum 
boats. Police Commissioner checks off 
cases as cops carry them from boats to 
trucks. Tribute goes to local authori- 
ties. Tribute said to percolate through- 
out the State. Why not? They can 
afford it. Fabulous fortunes are accumu- 
lated in a few months. And lost at the 
race-track in a few days. 

Politics. There’s money in politics. Get 
your party in office if you can. There’s 
money in being in office. If you can’t get 
in office, make the best of it by splitting 
“shake downs” with Federal agents. 

“Shake downs” are enforced bribes. 
Bribes are the business of the bootleg- 
gers’ paymaster. Almost everybody 
takes bribes. But—what ho! Along 
comes a man who won’t take a bribe. 
Then the fuse to the explosion begins to 
take fire. Affidavits are made. Affida- 
vits state time, place, names, and wit- 
nesses. Affidavits are sent to Washing- 
ton. Six weeks elapse. Federal agent 
comes and gets daytime view of docks. 
Asks for tip on next activity. Gets tip 
on activity in two hours. But it takes 
four hours to organize a raiding party. 
Another hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of booze goes on its way across ferries 
to metropolitan cabarets. 

Copy of affidavit leaks out to the 
press. Press makes uproar. No one can 
stand the uproar of the press. Prosecu- 
tion begins. All virtue leaps aboard. 
Those indicted for crime are put in jail 
under $10,000 bail. Bail is immediately 
raised. Informers are put in jail as ma- 
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Father Bennett, priest of the large 
Roman Catholic church in Weehawken, 
who “‘ starts an unofficial investigation’”’ 


terial witnesses under $10,000 bail. They 
are still in jail. Evidence begins to 
mount up. Scandal is abroad. Whom 
will it reach? Officials worry about the 
momentum of the mounting evidence. 
The feudal state, alcoholically speaking, 
is tottering. Tributes have becn well 
placed, however, and this feudalism has 
weathered many a scandal since 1920. 
Why shouldn’t it weather this one? 
Some people have hopes. 

Mix in a few master minds, Senators, 
United States Attorneys, and a dash of 
murder, and you have the story of the 
latest rum-running scandal in New Jer- 


sey. 


Under the Shadow of 
Dead Man’s Leap 


HE scene shifts back to the early 
summer of 1924. We are on the 
Baldwin Avenue docks, ’neath the 
shadow of Dead Man’s Leap, the bluff 
which got its name from its many sui- 


All allegations of criminal conduct against individuals in this 
article have been taken from sworn statements. 
these individuals have been indicted, but it should be remem- 
bered that indictment is not conviction. 

Mr. Mandeville’s story does not anticipate the conclusion 
of the courts, but it gives a graphic picture of conditions 
which indubitably exist and which, if they are to be remedied, 
must be remedied by public concern and public action —THE 


Many of 


cides. We are directly across the Hud- 


son River from the white lights of New - 


York. The docks are desolate and 
dreary. The darkness is inky black. 
This is the nightly rendezvous of the 
rum-runners. 

Up over the cliff lies the fine residen- 
tial section of Weehawken. Under the 
cliff lives the underworld of Weehawken. 
Fortunately for the rum-runners, the 
political machine is operated from under 
the cliff. 

The piers at Baldwin Avenue are old 
and dilapidated. They have been aban- 
doned. Even the railroad companies 
who own them have not made use of that 
immediate vicinity for a long time. 
They are cut off from civilization. Few 
persons would venture there in the night. 
Even by day, “Beware of Irish Police 
Dogs” and “Danger” signs meet the 
trespasser. It would take a siren whistle 
to call for help. A lovely place for 
sculduggery. 

An abandoned wharf. A _ half-mile 
away from all humanity. Boats drawing 
forty feet of water can draw -up: here. 
Roads for trucks right down to the 
water-front. Directly across the river 
are the cabarets of New York. Ferries 
across the river to carry trucks to the 
cabarets of New York. Indeed, an ad- 
mirable place for rum-running. 

Given protection, rum-runners. have 
nothing to fear. And rum-runners are 
given protection. 

The trail starts from England, which 
ships its liquor to Antwerp or Amster- 
dam, where it is again consigned to 
Edinburgh. But, instead of going to 
Edinburgh, the ships slip across the 
Atlantic to Rum Row. From Rum Row, 
beyond the twelve-mile limit, come the 
fast motor boats carrying two and three 
hundred cases nightly. Two and three 
hundred cases of spirits for Broadway 
consumption. Signals are said to have 
flashed from the tower of Weehawken 
Town Hall to guide the fast motor boats 
as they slip up the harbor. 

Now they are safely moored at the 
Baldwin Avenue docks.  Bootleggers 
and policemen jump forward to unload 
the precious cases from the boats. Other 
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policemen carry them to the waiting 
trucks and bind them in. Half of the 
Weehawken police force is here. Police- 
men are valuable assets, not only for 
their ability as longshoremen, but for 
their protection against the hi-jackers. 
Hi-jackers are the pirates who hold up 
and rob the bootleggers. The police offer 
protection from these rascals. Protec- 
tion from any one else is hardly neces- 
sary. Almost every one is aware of the 
nightly booze traffic. The prosecutors 
know of it. The Anti-Saloon League 
knows of it. But what matters that? 
Nothing will be done about it. Those 
hi-jackers are what we must beware of. 


Along the Liquor Trail 


| By in the summer. The body of one 
d’Agostino, reputed hi-jacker, is 
found on the Baldwin Avenue docks. 
D’Agostino’s widow accuses the Weehaw- 
ken police of complicity in the murder. 
But we forget. We have the liquor 
cases bound securely in the six or eight 
waiting trucks. According to sworn 
testimony, the Police Commissioner now 
indicted has made his check on the num- 
ber. These trucks now move under the 
guard of the police to Hudson Boulevard. 


Here. the county boulevard police take 
over the convoy duty. The West Shore 
Ferry, the Twenty-third Street Ferry, 
and other ferries transport these trucks 
to Manhattan. Here they are taken in 
charge by the general agent of the cab- 
arets and supper clubs, and if you are 
known as a good fellow you may buy a 
small glass of whisky in these places for 
75 cents. Seventy-five cents during nor- 
mal times; but now, with the holiday 
trade and all this newspaper scandal, 
which forces rum to be run in farther 
down the coast, transportation costs are 
higher, and the price must go up. You 
must realize that the farther the trucks 
travel, the more tribute must be paid. It 
costs more to run booze in at the High- 
lands than it does to bring it in opposite 
Forty-second Street. The bootleggers 
must have a legitimate profit for them- 
selves. 

According to a sworn statement, the 
police longshoremen each receive “ten 
bucks [$10] and a bottle of booze a 
night,” and local councilmen must have 
$700 for the first two hundred cases of 
liquor landed from each ship and a dol- 
lar a case for all in excess of that num- 
ber. Federal agents have been known 


to break all protection etiquette and halt 
speeding trucks. These Federal agents, 
and those who have tipped them the 
time and place of running, must also be 
paid off. And then, too, there are other 
palms to be greased. 

Some say that Federal agents occa- 
sionally tip off the hi-jackers, who steal 
the contents of seized trucks and are 
thereby able to sell without initial cost 
or heavy overhead. Well-organized rum- 
running must be protected from these 
hazards. 

Business is good. So good that one 
operator, it is said, managed to lose be- 
tween $900,000 and $1,000,000 of his 
profits at the race-track in a few months. 
Business is going along smoothly. Then 
comes August. 


The Queer Ambition of 
Father Bennett 


ucust. Father Bennett, priest of the 

large Roman Catholic church near 
the docks, wants to have some semblance 
of decency within his parish. He asks the 
saloons to close after midnight and on 
Sunday mornings. But the saloons are 
paying their graft—why should they 
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The Baldwin Avenue docks, ‘‘ an admirable place for rum-running.’”’ 


The Weehawken Town Hall in the foreground, 


from which signals are said to have been flashed to guide the rum-runners 
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Colonel Vickers, special prosecutor of the indicted officials, ‘* thoroughly 
respected and honored by the whole county ”’ 


close during the most profitable hours? 
Be reasonable! 

Failing with the retail trade, Father 
Bennett starts an unofficial investigation 
of the source of supply. 


Drama of the Ten-Twent -Thirt 
Vartety 
| Fyne August. Young John Dorsey ap- 
pears at the scene of operations. 
Some say that it is revenge for the way 
the police double-crossed him in his own 
operations. Some say that it is because 
his political gang (not in power) or 
Father Bennett sent him. He comes 
down to the docks. He brings with him 
Thomas Heagney, a fireman. Their un- 
friendly attitude is made clear to the 
boss of the bootleggers. They are offered 
the same rate of pay as the policemen. 
“Aw, come on, be good fellows,” say the 
cops; “ten bucks and a bottle of booze a 
night.” 

Friendly relationship cannot be ar- 
ranged, so the signal is given and the 
boats draw out. All operations are sus- 
pended for the night. 

The following evening our two fearless 
lads go down to the docks again, this 
time in Heagney’s Ford sedan. They 
note the names of the policemen, accom- 
plices, and nine waiting auto trucks. 
Three boats are in the dock. “Officers, 


arrest these bootleggers.” No arrests. 
“Well, then, we'll go to Police Head- 
quarters and make a complaint.” They 
go. Two officers and a stranger hop on 
the running-board as they go. 

At Headquarters. “Lieutenant, we 
want to make a complaint.” 

“IT won’t entertain a complaint, and 
you get the hell out. Those fellows down 
there are making a few dollars, and you 
want to spoil it.” They are searched and 
dismisséd. 

When they leave the station-house 
and re-enter their car, the same stranger 
jumps on the running-board, levels a re- 
volver at the driver’s head, and orders 
them to the Baldwin Avenue docks. 
Heagney senses murder in the air and 
mumbles to himself, “If we die, the three 
of us will die together.” He steps on the 
gas and speeds down the hill, hoping to 
shake the stranger off. The stranger is 
scared stiff. “I’m a good fellow. I’ve 
got twenty grand ($20,000) in my 
pocket. For God’s sake, stop the car!” 
They do not stop. Neither does the 
stranger shake off. He gets his revolver 
in action again and says, “Now drive 
slowly to Baldwin Avenue.” They do. 
Twelve policemen join the gunman. 
Each has his revolver drawn. 

They form a circle around Dorsey ard 
Heagnevy and hurl nastv epithets at 
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them. Four of them retire for a confer- 
ence. Our young heroes are experiencing 
a bootleggers’ court martial. Soon the 
verdict is announced. “Walk straight 
ahead,” is the order. Straight ahead is 
off the end of the dock, and Dorsey can- 
not swim. “You'll answer for this,” 
shouts Dorsey to the bootleg chief. 

This reminds the Chief of all the 
trouble that was caused the rum-runners 
by the other murdered body which was 
found on the docks. “Go easy on the 
rough stuff,” orders the Chief, in fear of 
a troublesome scandal. Guns are re- 
turned to pockets. Instead a dozen men 
pounce on our two heroes and pummel 
them while the police look on with en- 
joyment. 

The trucks are now loaded with 
precious booze and a tire is slashed on 
our hero’s Ford. The trucks pull away, 
while Dorsey and Heagney mount their 
spare tire. 


Something Not For Sale 


 grepenes One begins to think of 
the coming election. Father Bennett 
is backing H. J: Stearns, Democratic 
candidate for re-election as Town Com- 
mitteeman and Police Commissioner. 
Charles D. Kirk, nephew of a powerful 
Republican politician in Hoboken, is 
running against Stearns on the Republi- 
can ticket. 

In the early morning hours of Septem- 
ber 4 Kirk gets Father Bennett out of 
bed and takes him to the docks to show 
him what kind of a man he is backing for 
Town Committeeman. 

Father Bennett and Kirk, according to 
the latter’s affidavit, arrive at the dock, 
recognize Weehawken and Hoboken po- 
lice officers and their friend and rival 
H. J. Stearns, Police Commissioner. He 
is checking off the incoming cases of 
liquor. 

The bootleg chief approaches Kirk 
with an offer of $50 and a case of booze 
a night if he will supervise operations. 
Bootleg chief will add to this a campaign 
fund equivalent to what he is giving 
Stearns for the same purpose. Kirk is to 
call off Dorsey. No success. 

The bootleg chief approaches Father 
Bennett with wad of bills. According 
to an eyewitness, a thousand-dollar bill 
is on the outside. “All the money in the 
world could not buy me,” says the priest. 
“Well, then, how about champagne? 
We'll send as many cases as you like to 
any address you name. Plenty of booze, 
Father, plenty of booze.” No success. 

Booze traffic continues. 


Affidavits and Elections 


(je 4. Election is drawing nearer 
and nearer. Kirk goes to Samuel 
Wilson, Newark head of the Anti-Saloon 
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League. He tells his story. On October 
6 he comes back with Dorsey, and they 
both swear to affidavits recounting their 
experiences. They name culprits, places, 
dates, and witnesses. It looks like a 
clear-cut case. They specify that the 
affidavits must be sent to the Washing- 
ton Federal Enforcement Office. They 
don’t trust the local authorities or the 
metropolitan Federal agents. They want 
quick action. Election is coming on. 

Affidavits go forth at once to E. C. 
Yellowley, Chief Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Agent at Washington. On October 
10 they are acknowledged. Pigeonhole. 
Six weeks elapse before we can take up 
the story of the original affidavits. 

Meanwhile copies of the affidavits are 
made by Mr. Wilson, and each informer 
has a copy. Dorsey is foolish enough to 
keep his copy in his pocket. On October 
14 Dorsey is arrested as a suspicious 
character. At least that is as near as we 
can come to it, for no charges of any 
kind are preferred against him. He is 
jailed for fourteen hours, his clothes 
searched, and then let go, without know- 
ing what it is all about. 

The affidavit copy is taken from his 
clothes. Further copies are made of it 
by the lieutenant at the desk. These 
copies are broadcast among the various 
police officials. Is this done so that they 
may take action, raid the docks, or is it 
done as a warning to the police that 
trouble is brewing? It does not appear 
to be the first, for no action is taken. 
The Weehawken Police Chief destroys 
the document. The reason, he says later, 
is because it was of no importance. 

That affidavits have been made is now 
known to the police. Dorsey is black- 
listed and Kirk is ousted from his job as 
bus-starter at the ferry landing. 

Word is reported to have gone down 
the enforcement line, “Let up until after 
election.” The hoped-for quick action 
on Kirk’s affidavit is not forthcoming. 
Election comes, and Kirk is beaten by 
Stearns. 


They Looked Before They Leapt 


(ee late November. The original 
affidavits are sent by Washington to 
Captain R. Q. Merrick, Chief Federal 
Enforcement Director in New York City. 
A Federal agent comes to Newark to see 
Mr. Wilson. He sees him and is advised 
to jump into action. This advice, appar- 
ently, is unheeded. 

Dorsey comes to Mr. Wilson’s Anti- 
Saloon League office and asks what’s 
doing. Mr. Wilson phones Captain Mer- 
rick same query. Asks Captain Mer- 
rick’s office if they would like to see 
Dorsey. Yes. They'll see him if he 
comes over. He goes, but is dissatisfied 
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Mrs, Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
Assistant Attorney-General in charge 
of prohibition enforcement 


with the interest shown. He is asked to 
tell them when next shipment is coming 
in, so that they can make a raid. 

On November 26 Dorsey (so he says) 
calls the Federal Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Headquarters in New York City. 
He notifies them that a cargo of liquor 
is to unload in two hours. ‘Too bad,” 
he is told; “we can’t do anything unless 
we get four-hour notices.” In come a few 
more hundred cases of booze. 

















Samuel Wilson, Newark head of the Anti- 
Saloon League, who issues ‘‘a list of 
Jersey City saloons operating full blast ’’ 
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Lhe Story Breaks 

oe. Rum-running at Weehaw- 

ken is still going on in the grand 
manner. It looks as if it would continue 
to do so; but halt—something slips up. 
An unsuspecting police officer mentions 
the Dorsey affidavit to a reporter from a 
Hudson County newspaper. ‘This re- 
porter, scenting a story, procures a copy 
of the affidavit, and out it comes in his 
paper with its scare heads throwing the 
whole feudal state into an uproar. 

The New York papers pick up the 
story, and in a few days Weehawken, 
which was struggling for recognition as 
a fine residential town, is now known all 
over the world as one of the largest rum- 
running centers in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

First only Dorsey’s affidavit is known. 
Then Kirk’s affidavit is discovered. New 
scandals break each day. Big daily 
square meals for the press. 

Officials are worried by the momentum 
of the towering scandal. Nine police- 
men, including the Captain of the Hud- 
son County Boulevard Police and two 
Weehawken police lieutenants, are ar- 
rested on bench warrants. They are 
later indicted by the county Grand 
Jury. Stearns, the Police Commissioner, 
and Griffin, the alleged New Jersey head 
of the bootleg syndicate, are also in- 
dicted. Bail for each one is set at 
$10,000. This is raised immediately. 

Dorsey, Heagney, and Kirk are ar- 
rested as material witnesses. Bail is set 
at $10,000. This is not raised. They 
stay in jail. 

Father Bennett receives many threats 
on his life. He is told that he will not 
live to say mass on Christmas. The Ku 
Klux Klan is reported ready to protect 
him. 

County Prosecutor John Milton prom- 
ises that punishment will be meted out 
to the full extent of the law. The de- 
mand is made that higher-ups in the rum 
ring be indicted as well. 

Bootleg chief is a young man who in 
three years has risen from locomotive 
fireman to millionairedom. It is not his 
first appearance in such an exposé. In 
1923 eleven men were arrested in an 
$800,000 bribe plot to permit beer run- 
ning in New Jersey. This same young 
man figured in this scandal. At that 
time Prohibition Chief Roy A. Haynes 
said: “It has been known all over the 
Nation that prohibition violations in 
New Jersey have been flagrant. Politi- 
cal leaders have used the illicit traffic for 


private and political gain, . . . and it is 
difficult to secure convictions.” 
Mayor Leech announces that the 


Township Committee tied his hands 
when he started to make an investigation. 
Clamor is raised that local prosecution 
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will not be effective. Heeding the 
clamor, Prosecutor Milton (Democrat) 
calls in Colonel Vickers (Republican) as 
special prosecutor in charge. Colonel 
Vickers is a man thoroughly respected 
and honored by the whole county. “An 
epic and an inspiration to all citizens who 
believe in law and order.” It is now 
felt that the prosecution will be an hon- 
est one. 

United States Attorney Walter C. 
Winne, protégé of Senator Edge, a well- 
known “wet,” says that he feels a county 
jury will not convict. He calls the same 
witnesses for the Federal Grand Jury 
and plans to take over the investigation 
and prosecution. Mr. Winne is the man 
over whom on September 16, 1924, 
David L. Bingham, legal adviser of the 
Federal Prohibition Enforcers, resigned. 
Bingham said that he could obtain no 
co-operation for enforcement and that 
United States Attorney Winne was of no 
use in prosecutions. Winne replied that 
Bingham’s statements were beneath his 
notice. 

Word that Winne has taken over the 
investigation reaches Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney-General 
in Washington in charge of prohibition 
enforcement. She sends orders to Winne 
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that he is to withdraw, that the prosecu- 
tion is to be left in the hands of the 
county. Senator Edge protests the lack 
of confidence in his appointees. Investi- 
gation of United States Attorney Winne 
is ordered. No one knows who is to 
make it. Meanwhile the county prose- 
cution delays action, as they are con- 
fused by the Government’s actions. 
Samuel Wilson issues proclamations 
that Hudson County is no worse than 
Essex County. Mayor Hague says, 
“Jersey City is clean.” Mr. Wilson re- 
plies with a list of Jersey City saloons 
operating full blast. He cites saloons 
that can be seen by looking out any side 
of Mayor Hague’s City Hall. Bootleg- 
gers report that rum must now be run in 
at Monmouth County, farther down the 
shore, rather than in the present danger 
zone. However, it is reported that on 
December 10 an enormous load of holi- 
day booze came in at the Edgewater 
docks, near Weehawken. Hudson County 
police now show activity. They are 
making a few seizures and are breaking 
into the public prints as law enforcers. 
Yellowley, Chief United States Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement Agent, comes to New 
Jersey under secrecy. Evidently that 
two months’ delay of the Federal agents 
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looks bad, and there is some worry about 
their reputation. At least two saloons in 
Weehawken are even now selling booze 
of pre-Volstead strength. One is right 
next to the Town Hall. Such are the 
conditions in New Jersey at this writing. 


What of the Grand Finale ? 


W: have followed month by month 
the chronological events in the 
New Jersey rum story up to the present 
day. What will happen next month no 
one knows. Will it be convictions for 
those involved or oblivion for the whole 
matter? Oblivion without convictions 
has been the order in previous scandals 
of this sort. 

Is it all a dream? We may well feel 
inclined to rub our eyes and wonder 
whether it is not just another movie 
thriller that we’ve been viewing. But 
such things happen. They happen in 
Weehawken and they happen elsewhere. 
Does it all make the Prohibition Law a 
farce? Can the law ever be enforced? 
Is the present condition of affairs under- 
mining all decent government, destroying 
democracy? The writer will try to mar- 
shal the facts on both sides of these 
questions and will publish them in later 
numbers of The Outlook. 


of Drowned Torches 


(In the North Woods) 


By BERNICE LESBIA KENYON 


yy se rivers enter here 


To fill each gloomy low lagoon 


Will find no more that banks are clear 


Or courses open to the moon. 


Reaching their crystal fingers in, 
They meet this shrouded, stiller land 
A lonely lurking-place to win 


From their high course through shale and sand. 


All roots of lilies and of cress 

The pungent weeds that waters hold- 
Clasp through a sedgy wilderness: 
And anchored in the blackest mold 


They lift, through choking silt and mud 


Up to the surface of the air, 
The heavy leaf and armored bud 
That rest so clean and lightly there: 


And lilies opened to the dark, 

Set luminously all about 

And cupped to hold a greenish spark, 
Are ghosts of torches long gone out. 
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CERTAIN fraternity was giving 

a “pledge dance” at the Univer- 

sity of Virginia in the month of 
May, when all Albemarle County is gay 
with apple blossoms and the Piedmont 
air is laden with their fragrance. 
“Pledge” means that every Virginia man 
attending that dance signed beforehand 
a solemn undertaking not to touch a 
drop of liquor from noon of that day 
until such time in the following morning 
as that dance should end. 

Now it so happened that a young man 
who had signed this particular pledge in 
the sober light of morning appeared that 
evening upon the dance floor among his 
friends and their guests decidedly under 
the influence of moonshine. He was a 
youth normally of prepossessing appear- 
ance and manners, of distinguished fam- 
ily connections in his native State, an 
athlete, in good standing in his college 
work, deservedly popular with his mates 
and his instructors. Contributing to his 
condition on that fatal night were exten- 
uating circumstances. At his hearing 
before the Honor Committee the next 
day these circumstances were adduced in 
all fairness and supported by willing 
character witnesses of unquestioned 
standing. There appeared, however, no 
shadow of doubt as to the question of 
fact. Within twenty-four hours that 
boy’s connection and his associations 
with the University were severed forever. 
That’s that. 





This is the second of a series 
of articles by Mr. Marvin 


on American universities 











Came to Charlottesville one autumn 
within the memory of those now present 
a genial and capable migratory athlete. 
No matter how genial or how capable of 
contributing to deeply desired football 
victories, Virginia wants none of that ilk. 
Better is defeat in fair amateur sport, the 
democratic “Cavaliers” believe, than a 
multitude of victories and professional- 
ism therewith. Accordingly, just as a 
pledge keeps dances healthy at Virginia, 
so also a pledge helps to keep athletics 
at the University of good report. Every 
candidate for a position on any team 
representing the University is obliged to 
fill out and sign the printed form of this 
pledge, which begins like this: 


APPLICATION FOR TEAM 
MEMBERSHIP 


I hereby apply to the Executive 
Committee of the Athletic Council 
for permission to become a candi- 
date for a position on the ....... 
team, representing the University 
of Virginia for the present season. 


Then follow eleven printed questions 
with alternate blank spaces on the form 
for answers. Although these questions 
are explicit, no man with a clean athletic 
record need hesitate to sign them all. 
The first six and the tenth and eleventh 
deal “with a precise definition of the 
athlete’s relation to the University, offi- 
cially or unofficially. Questions 7, 8, 
and 9, the most important questions, run 
as follows: 


7. Have you ever played on any 
athletic team at this or any other 
school, college or university? Ti 
so, state the circumstances, naming 
the institutions, the branches of 
sport and the years in which you 
played. 


8. Have you ever played on any 
athletic team other than one rep- 
resenting an educational institu- 
tion, or on a professional team? 
If so, state the team or teams, and 
the years you have so played. 


Ans.... 


SSCOSCHSHSCHEBOSCHH CHO FEES 


9. In playing on any team, have 
you ever received anything more 
than necessary expenses? If so, ° 
state in what the extra gifts, ex- 
penses or compensation consisted. 
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At the end comes number 12, which is 
the most important of all: 
12. Sign the following Pledge: 
I declare upon my honor as a 
gentleman that I have answered 
the above questions truly and fully, 
without mental reservation of any 
kind; that I have never, other 
than as above stated, accepted 
directly or indirectly any remu- 
neration, compensatory gift, valua- 
ble consideration, or any promise 
thereof, for my athletic services, 
and that I am in the proper and 
strict sense of the word, an ama- 
teur athlete. 


Name 


Notice the wording of the pledge: 
“upon my honor as a gentleman.” The 
words emphasized are not a superfluous 
phrase. In Virginia, and especially at 
the University of Virginia, the word 
“gentleman” means something very defi- 
nite. In some other localities, in these 
hurrying times, it has lost definition. 
Elsewhere it is synonymous with “gent.” 
There are those who prefer the word 
“man,” as involving or presuming all 
requisites and perquisites. Not so in the 
Cavalier Old Dominion. 

Very well, our unquestionably capable 


first-year athlete proceeded genially to 
fill out the prescribed form. He filled in 
each space left vacant for answers and at 
the end he signed his name to the state- 
ment that all his answers were truthful. 
On Lambeth Field, during late Septem- 
ber and early October afternoons, he 
demonstrated to the entire satisfaction 
of captain and coaches his physical and 
mental! fitness for the team. But he had 
left undone one thing which he ought to 
have done. He had answered his ques- 
tions “truly,” but not “fully” nor “‘with- 
out mental reservation of any kind.” 
Murder will out. As his name began to 
appear in the accounts of games, the 
missing information came in to the 
Athletic Committee, which proved, ac- 
cording to the “Honor Code,” his moral 
unfitness to represent the University of 
Virginia. Twenty-four hours after the 
Honor Committee had carefully reviewed 
all the evidence in his case and listened 
to his plea in extenuation he too, like the 
bacchanalian dancer, packed up his grip 
and for good and all quietly faded 
away into outer darkness. So much for 
him. 

In the last examinations in a certain 
difficult course a man was observed 
periodically and furtively to be looking, 
under the shadow of his hand, at his 
neighbor’s work. The boy sitting behind 
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him, when he handed in his own book 
at the close of the examination, reported 
the “cribber.” The two books, that of 
the accused and his neighbor’s, were 
saved out from the rest and compared. 
Several instances of the deadly parallel 
were found to corroborate circumstan- 
tially the direct evidence of the accuser. 
At the end of his written examination 
the accused had signed his name to the 
following statement, the identical pledge 
which appears at the end of every exami- 
nation paper written in the University of 
Virginia: “I hereby certify upon honor 
that I have neither given nor received 
assistance on this examination.” 

Accuser and accused appeared before 
the Honor Committee, one of whom in 
the same examination room had also been 
a witness of the offense against the code. 
Their deliberations nevertheless were 
painstaking and fair to the last degree. 
When all shadow of doubt had been re- 
moved, the accused was informed by the 
chairman, the president of his own de- 
partmental “school,” that he would be 
obliged to leave the University within 
twenty-four hours and that his name 
would be erased from the records. He 
stood not upon the order of his going. 
He left that afternoon, to return never 
more. 

The circumstances of these three cases 
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** West Range.’’ 


In East and West Lawns and East and West Ranges—long, cloistered, one-storied, 


parallel structures-—the majority of Virginia’s 2,000 students live 
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The ‘‘ Lawn,’’ looking from the Rotunda towards Cabell Hall. 
The second ‘‘ pavilion 


architectural detail. 


and Secretary of the Alumni. 


This photograph shows Jefferson’s 
’? on the left contains the offices of the President, Dean, 
This long line of dormitories and pavilions, 1,000 feet from end to 


end, is called, to distinguish it from the opposite corresponding side, ‘‘ East Lawn’”’ 


differ. The offense against the Honor 
Code was in every case the same. Neither 
the President nor the Dean nor the Fac- 
ulty knew anything about the circum- 
stances of these cases nor of the expul- 
sion of the offenders until after the event. 
When in each instance the boy who had 
broken his pledg was certified to have 
left Charlottesville, the registrar was 
notified by the chairman of the Honor 
Committee to that effect. The registrar 
in turn duly removed the boy’s name 
from the lists and informed the Presi- 
dent and the Dean. The facts were not 
submitted for approval or in any way to 
be passed upon by the constituted au- 
thorities. The executive officers of the 
University were simply notified for their 
information. From beginning to end of 
the proceedings the Faculty took no part 
in them. One thousand nine hundred 
and sixty (roughly two thousand) stu- 
cents registered at the University of 
Virginia this year. Of these, during the 
autumn term which has just closed at 
Christmas time, ten have been sum- 
moned before the Honor Committee and 
eight, in the manner already briefly 
stated, have left the University forever 
with the stain of well-nigh irreparable 
disgrace upon their young lives. 


The rehearsal of these specific in- 
stances of its working seems to image 
forth a code Draconian in its severity. 
But there are several items of informa- 
tion with regard to its working which, if 
they do not lessen the undoubted sever- 
ity of the honor system at the University 
of Virginia, emphatically do rationalize 
it and establish its justice. The quality 
of mercy is not claimed for it. 

In the first place, no plea in extenua- 
tion can honestly allege ignorance of a 
code which is more inexorable than the 
law. It is not an unwritten law, as are, 
for instance, the corresponding but in- 
tangible codes in force at Rugby in Eng- 
land and at Groton School in this coun- 
try—the untranslatable Sittlichkeit of 
Germanic ethics—consisting of the con- 
sensus of opinion backed by tradition as 
to “the things no fellow may do.” At 
Virginia the code is expressly codified 
and in a variety of ways impressively 
brought to the attention of all those who 
enter the gates of the University. 

If he will but lift up his eyes in pass- 
ing through the Senf Gateway, designed 
by the same architect who built the 
Lincoln Memorial at Washington, every 
man may read there inscribed the mono- 
syllabic words of straightforward Anglo- 


Saxon wherein President Alderman, him- 
self an architect of beautiful words, has 
memorably phrased the spirit and the 
ideal of his University: 


ENTER 
BY THIS GATEWAY 
AND SEEK 
THE WAY OF HONOR 
THE LIGHT OF TRUTH 
THE WILL TO WORK FOR MAN 


“The way of honor” and “the light of 
truth”—there imperishably is the code, 
for the University and for life. Impal- 
pably it broods over the place as broods 
the spirit of the great founder down from 
his hill of Monticello over the establish- 
ment that he fashioned and fostered in 
the sun-blessed valley of Charlottesville 
“for the instruction of those who come 
after us,” with the “hope that its influ- 
ence on their virtue, freedom, fame, and 
happiness will be salutary and perma- 
nent.” But if we might very appro- 
priately add, by way of commentary on 
so beautiful a place, that “Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty,” the students at Vir- 
ginia do not believe that “that is all you 
need to know.” The greatest pains are 
taken in order that the beauty of truth 
and its necessity shall be unequivocally 
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understood by the newcomer precisely as 
the University of Virginia has understood 
it these last eighty-two years, since that 
day in June, 1842, when Henry St. 
George Tucker established the first writ- 
ten pledge. 

Accordingly every new man at the 
time of his registration in any of the five 
“schools” or departments of the Univer- 
sity is presented with a literal printed 
statement of the “Honor Code,” which 
he is presumed to read before he is re- 
quired to sign: 

Tianna econo: we 

I, the undersigned, have read 
the above statement of the Honor 

Svstem and the Honor Code, and 

I understand what is expected of 

me as a student of the U. Va. I 

understand that a plea of igno- 

rance will not be accepted by the 

Honor Committee. 


SE eee 


The explanation of the “system” and 
the statement of the code which the can- 
didate for entrance thus signs are models 
of simplicity, brevity, and clearness in 
the use of English. But many there be 
who either read inattentively or do not 
register what they read. To cover all 
such cases additional precautions are 
taken. Very early in the autumn term, 
at one of the first lectures in every 
course so systematically covered as to 
embrace the entire registration in every 
department, a member of the Honor 
Committee or some other student of rec- 
ognized prominence and forensic ability 
will enter the hall and, with that court- 
esy which is so becoming a characteristic 
of this academic society, bow to the in- 
structor and say: “May I have five 
minutes of your time, sir?” Then, in a 
silence and with a quality of attention 
which are always impressive, this boy 
explains in unmistakable words to his 
fellows just what is expressed and im- 
plied in the code by which the entire 
student body, their teachers, and the 
great silent body of the alumni, living 
and dead, have decreed that the com- 
munal life of this their university shall 
be lived. Nobody coughs during those 
five minutes. 

The University of Virginia now in the 
year of grace 1924 is made up of six 
departments, one of which, the Depart- 
ment of Education, is of very recent 
foundation and not as yet separatelv 
represented on the Honor Committee. 
The presidents of the other five schools 
—the College, Graduate School, Engi- 
neering, Law, and Medical Schools- 
each one of them elected at the close of 
the preceding.year by the suffrages of his 
fellow-students compose this youthful 
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Facade of Cabell Hall, built by Stanford White and named for Jefferson’s friend 
and colleague who put the ‘‘ University of Virginia ’’—Jefferson’s idea and 
dream—through the Federal Congress at Washington in 1819 


but austere body invested by tradition 
and common consent with powers over 
destiny. In the working and for the 
purposes of the honor system the Educa- 
tional Department is at present merged 
with the College. The vice-president of 
that school in which a given offense 
occurs becomes the sixth and final mem- 
ber of a juridical body from whose judg- 
ments, although in theory appeal may be 
taken, no appeal has in practice ever 
been made. In every case the vote is 
cast by secret ballot, and five out of the 
six votes are necessary to conviction. 
The expulsion, once voted, is carried out 
as quietly as possible. The branded boy 
is allowed to leave decorously and as 
though of his own accord; but he must 
leave within twenty-four hours. If neces- 
sary, he is provided with money to pay 
his homeward fare. There is only one 
instance on record within the recollection 
of the present Faculty of a refusal to 
obey the request—the sentence is im- 
posed, fittingly as between gentlemen, as 


a request—to leave at once and finally. 
In that case within an hour twelve hun- 
dred students assembled quietly but very 
ominously at the “Corner” to wait upon 
the convicted boy and “see” him out of 
town. From his room he caught the 
swelling tide of mob violence fortified by 
righteous indignation, and when two 
pale-faced and peremptory members of 
the Committee appeared with a merciful 
closed motor car at his deor he climbed 
into it and went. 

In the dance case first mentioned in 
this article the family and friends of the 
dismissed boy, as probably they them- 
selves would now admit, were unrecon- 
ciled to the findings of the Committee. 
The shame he had brought upon him- 
self wounded deeply one of the best fam- 
ilies in his State. It seemed more than 
they could bear. Prominent lawyers and 
business men ard holders of public office 
who were loyally interested in this popu- 
lar undergraduate waited in a body upon 
President Alderman. He could only re- 
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fer them to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, a boy in years. That boy and 
his five colleagues behaved with scrupu- 
lous courtesy but with the firmness of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Professing themselves not only willing 
but eager to consider additional evidence, 
in the absence of such additional infor- 
mation the chairman informed the regis- 
trar that his Committee could not con- 
sider reopening the case, nor would they 
even see the formidable delegation of 
pleaders. 

The University of Virginia in one per- 
vasive respect is the antipodes of the 
Naval Academy and of West Point. It 
is a place of vast individualism and the 
personal liberty which goes with it. The 
Honor Code keeps that intense feeling 


Four 


Who 


have the riders in the rear shooting 
at the riders in front! 

Four Sioux braves, without bridle or 
stirrup, were the leaders in the race, and 
behind them came the dashing figure of 
General Custer and his fiery steed, while 
behind the General thundered four hun- 
dred of his famous cavalrymen in one 
grand endeavor to run down the four 
Indians. The result was one of the 
vreatest horse-races ever run in the West. 

The affair started at Fort Abraham 
Lincoln, North Dakota. The Fort was 
located on the west bank of the Missouri 
River, a few miles below the present city 
of Bismarck. It had been built the year 
before (1873), for the express purpose 
of housing General Custer and his crack 
companies of the Seventh Cavalry. 


é does put pep in a horse-race to 


I HAD helped grade the parade grounds 
and construct the surrounding build- 
ings. One John Smith had the contract 
for grading, and he had brought out some 
eighty head of work mules to the Fort. 

The work on the Fort had been 
finished in the fall of 1873, and the 
eighty head of mules had enjoyed a win- 
ter of ease; the late spring of 1874 found 
them still at the post enjoying the green 
pasturage that grew on the open places 
just west of the Fort. 

About the first of June a half-breed 
boy named Washechu was lazily herding 
the mules in the pleasant sunshine of 
early afternoon. I was late at noon 
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for individual liberty, bequeathed to the 
institution’ by its founder, from degen- 
erating into license. To understand both 
the institution and its dominant spirit 
one must appreciate the character of 
Thomas Jefferson and glimpse the Cava- 
lier character of what has long been the 
most homogeneous community in . this 
country. For this University is very 
literally and fundamentally of Virginia. 
Cavalier in spirit and traditions, the 
institution which the “Great Democrat” 
and author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence “fashioned and fostered” on 
the soil of his native State, is neverthe- 
less just as he intended it, soundly demo- 
cratic in its composition, its government, 
and its aims. More than forty per cent 
of the entire enrollment contribute by 


their own efforts, in whole or in part, to 
their maintenance and tuition. The 
great-great-great-grandson of Thomas 
Jefferson in the direct and unbroken line 
of descent proudly stokes his way 
through college by caring for the fur- 
naces of Charlottesville. his is a 
free-living community still reflecting the 
old life before the war. In a spirit 
equally robust it joins Martin Luther in 
praise of “wine, women, and song.” But 
just as President Alderman, the gentle- 
men of the Faculty, and the young gen- 
tlemen of the student body, two thou- 
sand strong, take off their hats to one 
another, so do they one and all take off 
their hats to the eleventh commandment 
of their Decalogue: 
“Thou shalt not lie.” 


Indian Horsemen 
Set the Pace for Custer 


By THOMAS B. GREGG 


mess that day, having had a wagon 
break down in the rolling hills, so it was 
around two o’clock when I came by 
Washechu and his long-eared charges. 
While I was eating at the civilians’ mess- 
hall. some fifteen minutes later there 
arose upon the air of that military 
stronghold the startling ‘““Whoop ki yi! 
Whoop ki yi!” of hostile Sioux Indians. 

Practically the entire strength of the 
Fort rushed out from barracks and 
buildings to learn what was happening. 
The thing they saw was Washechu 
making for the protection of the Fort. 
Beyond him were four Sioux on ponies 
waving blankets and yelling frantically 
at the mules which Washechu had been 
so recently herding. The half-breed boy 
knew enough not to interfere, and was 
galloping his own mule to safety. It 
seemed but a matter of seconds before 
the terrified mule herd were stampeding 
wildly for the open rolling country— 
“Indian country”—which extended west- 
erly for hundreds and hundreds of 
miles. 

Among the first to rush from his 
quarters was General Custer, and his 
horse was one of the first ready to mount 
and ride. He gave a few terse com- 
mands and took off after the nervy raid- 
ers, some twenty men, who were first 
into saddle, riding with him. Every 
cavalryman in the post dashed for the 
stables and got his horse, and, racing to 
the parade ground, formed into respec- 
tive troops and were off, following the 


General. Fifteen minutes after the first 
whoop of the marauding reds the Fort 
was devoid of every man who could find 
or pilfer an animal to ride on. For the 
winter had been long, and the forced 
idleness had extended into the late 
spring, and here was some real excite- 
ment—an audacious Indian raid right 
under the nose of General Custer him- 
self. 


pon a raid required great temerity. 
There were six companies of crack 
cavalry at Fort Abraham Lincoln. They 
were commanded by a general who had 
proved an eager foeman for the Sioux. 
Each company was mounted on well- 
exercised, grain-fed horses that had been 
selected for speed and endurance. And 
on these four hundred fine horses rode 
an equal number of fearless riders, every 
one spoiling for a fight. 

In order to attempt the raid the four 
Sioux had worked their way along the 
Missouri river bottoms, approaching the 
Fort by craftily moving their Indian 
ponies through the brush of the river- 
bank until they had reached the Fort 
without being seen or challenged. Sud- 
denly they rushed out from the brush 
and charged between General Custer’s 
headquarters and the mules. The half- 
breed did not impede their progress, but 
moved away from the herd without in- 
viting bullets from the Indians’ guns. 

And so, before the Fort was aware that 
an Indian was within many miles, that 
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shrill Sioux war-cry startled the camp. 
and the frightened mules became a cloud 
of dust stampeding before the waving 
blankets of the braves. A guard at the 
Fort fired off his gun, a bugler at head- 
quarters sounded “Boots and Saddles,” 
and, as I said before, every man saddled 
up, grabbed his gun and cartridge belt, 
and in fifteen minutes the Fort was 
practically deserted of all save officers’ 
wives and a few civilians. 


I took General Custer and his ad- 
vance guard a full half-hour to come 
within rifle shot of the reds, so success- 
fully were they speeding up the plunging 
mules. But when the first bullets from 
the rear went singing by, the Indians 
dropped the slower of the mules and 
were enabled to hit a faster clip with 
the remainder. Soon Custer, by watch- 
ing the cloud of dust from the mules, was 
able to gauge their course and make a 
cut-off around some buttes. This 
brought the Indians perilously within 
range of the cavalry rifles. 

When the bullets feil too frequently 
around the foolhardy Sioux, they gave 
up the prize they had so successfully 
maneuvered from the Fort, and, swing- 
ing their ponies around the mules, they 
made off without the slow pace of the 
work animals to hold them back. They 
glanced back, as if expecting to see the 
General and his men round up the mules 
and return with them to the Fort, but 
the General never paused, nor did any 
of his men—nor the four hundred cav- 
alrymen trying hard to overtake the 
General. The whole cavalcade thun- 
dered around the mules and straight on- 
ward after the four horsemen. Then the 
Sioux came to the realization that they 
were the quarry, and so they leaned low 
on their hard-breathing ponies and con- 
tinued one of the greatest races against 
overwhelming odds ever witnessed in the 
West. 

For to accomplish their purpose of 
surprising the Fort these Indians had 
violated a law of primal Indian cunning. 
For centuries Indians had raided the 
stock and herds of white men, but 
always they launched these movements 
along about dusk, so that the gathering 
gloom would prove an ally and throw a 
mantle of darkness between them and 
their pursuers. But these audacious reds 
had attempted to steal a pack of mules 
in the broadest daylight, with the protec- 
tive refuge of night a full five hours 
ahead and a fort full of fleet army 
riders just behind. 


AS the last half of this race begins let 
us stop a moment and take stock: 
Here are four Sioux braves, naked ex- 
cept for a loin-cloth or breech-clout, 


each riding a grass-fed pony with two 
eagle feathers stuck in the pony’s tail. 
Each Indian has the end of a lariat rope 
tied around his pony’s lower jaw, and 
each has a blanket, gun, and a few car- 
tridges. 

The Seventh Cavalry has General 
Custer in the lead; behind him are four 
hundred cavalrymen on grain-fed cav- 
alry horses, with regulation saddles; each 
cavalryman has a gun and fifty rounds 
of ammunition. 

How crazy were those four Sioux 
idiots! Back at-the Fort the civilians 
are willing to bet 10 to 1 that the sol- 
diers will be back and the Indians dead 
by four o’clock. No takers. 


To sooner did the Indians see the in- 
tention of the cavalry to run them 
down, than suddenly they scattered in 
four different directions. Consequently 
the cavalry was forced to divide, about a 
hundred cavalrymen chasing each pony. 
This was a common trick of the West- 
ern Indians when hard pressed. The 
group would separate into individuals, 
with the chance that some would thereby 
escape. So the four horsemen of the 
Sioux scattered and settled down to 
the grueling task of beating those cav- 
alrymen to darkness—still three hours 
ahead. 

A dozen cavalry horses could stumble 
and fall, yet the pursuers would con- 
tinue. But if an Indian pony fell or 
faltered, the awful odds would engulf the 
rider in sudden destruction. 

But the four Sioux have one advan- 
tage. They can pick their respective 
courses. The soldiers must follow. On 
level ground the soldiers gain. On 
rough ground the Sioux forge ahead. On 
and on the four groups race—-down a 
draw here, across a bottom there, up a 
coulée and around a butte, then over a 
ridge, the soldiers at every opportunity 
sending a shower of bullets at the In- 
dians. But the bullets fall short. It is 
also hard to shoot from a galloping horse 
and hit a galloping target. 


A’ they race on the Sioux call on ‘the 
Great Spirit to make it dark. Cus- 
ter’s men want more daylight. For, 
exert their mounts as they would, they 
could not eat up that space between the 
reds and whites. As the sun approaches 
the horizon a cavalry horse here and 
there falls dead, its rider sprawling head- 
long on the turf. 

Now, as darkness settles down upon 
the broad race-course of the West, the 
desperate Indians, each in his separate 
direction, keep ahead of the unyielding 
pursuers. The warrior chased by Gen- 
eral Custer is closest pressed. There is 
just one chance for him, a slim chance. 
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If. he can reach a river which now lies 
ahead, if he can dodge the whistling 
bullets and if the Great Spirit will swerve 
them around his horse—but the General 
gains. The exhausted Indian pony is 
losing ground. The brave rider spurs it 
with his bare heels for a last supreme 
effort. The Sioux leans low. The bul- 
lets whine, and the General closes the 
intervening space with a burst of speed. 
But the dusk is thicker, the river nearer. 
Abruptly the Indian jumps from his 
spent pony and dashes headlong for the 
brush of the river-bank. Successfully he 
reaches it, and the shadows of night 
reward him for his plucky ride. It is too 
dark for the soldiers to follow into the 
brush. They gather up the stanch but 
wearied Indian pony and start slowly 
back for the Fort. 

The other three braves ride into dark- 
ness ahead of their pursuers. Soon it is 
too dark for further effort. The officers 
call a halt. A lot of tired soldiers dis- 
mount from a lot of tired horses. 


Bo Mew four Indians had beaten Custer 

in a great race. They had deliber- 
ately given him five hours to capture or 
kill them, and they had outrun him to 
the dark. If there is another race 
recorded in which four men bet their 
lives that they could on Indian grass-fed 
ponies outdistance four hundred cavalry 
in a five-hour straightaway drive, I have 
not heard of it. 

Back at Fort Abraham Lincoln the 
band started up about eleven o’clock 
that night, playing General Custer’s 
favorite ‘““Garry Owen,” and the reunited 
cavalry troops came into the Fort. The 
men were tired and dusty; the horses 
weary from the cruel drive. Twenty 
cavalry horses had fallen dead during the 
afternoon’s chase. 

No band greeted the four Sioux braves 
on their return to their village; their 
names are not even remembered. But | 
nominate these four Sioux to the Sports- 
man’s Hall of Fame, because for auda- 
cious bravery, horsemanship, endurance, 
and daring they accomplished the seem- 
ingly impossible. 


HIs incident discloses Custer’s im- 

petuous nature and perhaps gives a 
key to his disastrous strategy which 
caused the loss of himself and his cav- 
alry in the famous battle with Sitting 
Bull. 

Had Sitting Bull been ready to attack 
Fort Abraham Lincoln on the day the 
four Indians of our story succeeded in 
stampeding the mules and enticing prac- 
tically the entire military strength of the 
Fort to a place forty miles away, he 
could have destroyed the Fort with 
hardly an effort. 
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International 
President and Mrs. Coolidge are shown here trying out the skis presented to them by 
the National Ski Association, which has invited them to attend the Association’s ski 
tourney to be held at Canton, South Dakota, in February 
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News from Parnassus 


Reviews by ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


ERE are all these poets eager to 
H recapture Beauty for us in their 
nets of words, and not too much 
space in which to celebrate their achieve- 
ments. Consider, then, that all a mere 
reviewer can do is to summarize his 
hasty impressions; bear in mind that if 
these works did not seem worthy of men- 
tion they would not be mentioned at all; 
and so, taking all comment as you might 
a toastmaster’s remarks introducing the 
next distinguished guest, turn the leaves 
of the books themselves and let the poets 
do their own speaking. 

First, foremost, and by all means, read 
“The Flaming Terrapin,” * and read it at 
least twice. Without unnecessary super- 
latives, tis a fine, upstanding, vigorous 
poem of goodly length, and in excellent 
rhymed verse at that. Also it is replete 
with splendid, resounding, robustious 
lines, not to mention a fair amount of 
magnificent bombast together with some 
touches of gorgeous nonsense. The au- 
thor, Roy Campbell, is, so his publishers 
tell us, a South African, and this is indi- 
cated by the topography and zodlogy of 
his poem, especially where in one line 
(rhyming to “Congo”) we have the 
pleasure of meeting 

Tsessebe, Koodoo, Buffalo, Bongo. 


Further he is proclaimed an able seaman, 
which is borne out by internal evidence 
that he is interested in sharks, 


Those long phantasmal coffins of the 
deep, 


and that he has been among those present 

While the blunt whale, ponderous in 
his glee, 

Churned his broad flukes and siphoned 
up the sea, 

And through it, as the creamy circles 
spread, 

Heaved the superb Olympus of his 
head. 


Mr. Campbell symbolizes the indomita- 
ble, self-renewing vital spirit as a tre- 
mendous terrapin towing to safety the 
good ship Ark (Captain Noah at the 
wheel), freighted with all terrestrial life; 
and through the vivid, epochal or many- 
epochal and semi-allegorical voyage the 
author jubilantly thunders, crashes, 
roars, and flames to his heart’s content, 
and likewise to the huge satisfaction of 
readers who have had more than enough 
of plaintive verse. Mr. Campbell, by the 





*The Flaming Terrapin. By Roy Camp- 
bell. The Dial Press, New York. $2. 
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way, has not yet fully determined 
whether “wind” rhymes with “mind” or 
with “skinned;” but as he mates “lion” 
with “iron” it is clear that he pronounces 
the latter word like a true New Yorker. 

In “Christchurch”* Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin has endeavored to re-express 
something of the childlike reverence of 
the hero of his prologue, the old Saxon 
monk Czdmon, using a naive phrase- 
ology like that of the early carols. He 
has succeeded remarkably well, for there 
is not only simplicity but also beauty in 
his twenty-five brief poems based on 
legends of saints and stories from the Old 
Testament. Mr. Coffin’s evident taste 
should, however, have saved him from 
introducing in his otherwise delightful 
“Saint Brigid” an atrocity so alien to the 
spirit of the poem as “tots,” a combina- 
tion of letters that should be employed 
only in cross-word puzzles. 

William Griffith in “Loves and Losses 
of Pierrot”’* preserves for posterity his 
forty-three poems on the perennial Pier- 
rot and Pierrette, with occasional intru- 
sions of Yvonne and Columbine. The 
book was worth making even for the 
sake of one perfect lyric, “Pierrette in 
Memory,” with its ending: 

She went so softly and so soon, 

She hardly made a stir; 
But going, took the stars and moon 
And sun away with her. 


There is a pretty large proportion of 
gingham squares in Grace E. Hall’s 
“Patchwork.” * Still, gingham and cal- 
ico are in considerable poetical demand; 
besides, such poems as “Sunset by the 
Creek,” “The Old Poet,” and especially 
“The Timid Road,” supply a few silky 
patches. 

Whatever names she may have ac- 
quired by inheritance and baptism, the 
true, pagan, Greek name of “H. D.” 
must be “Heliodora,” just like that of 
the unknown, ideal heroine of the title 
poem of her latest book, “Heliodora, and 
Other Poems.” * No matter whether her 
poems are or are not purely in the spirit 
of ancient Attica, they are pervaded with 
a charm and music that are peculiar to 
the singer’s augustly remote personality. 


?Christchurch. By Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. Thomas Seltzer, New York. $1.25. 

> Loves and Losses of Pierrot. By Will- 
iam Griffith E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $2. 

*Patchwork. By Grace E. Hall. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $1.50. 

5 Heliodora, and Other Poems. By H. D. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 


They are not to be approached with an 
impatient mind. The more often they 
are read, the clearer and stronger does 
their loveliness appear. 

While the chief value of the new 
edition of “Songs and Sonnets of Pierre 
de Ronsard,”* translated into English 
verse by Curtis Hidden Page, lies in its 
service to the student who seeks ac- 
quaintance with the great poet of the 
French Renaissance, the skill and taste 
of Professor Page give his collection a 
human and literary as well as an aca- 
demic interest. 

Every one who knows and loves our 
countryside of struggling farms and 
rough pastures will own the spell of the 
native pastorals included in Mark Van 
Doren’s “Spring Thunder, and Other 
Poems.” * Read “Big Mare,” “Crow,” 
“To a Child with Eyes,” “Company,” 
and “Reverie After War: 1866,” and 
you will read the rest. The initial poem 
telling of the approaching storm con- 
cludes: 

Come under the trembling hedge— 

Fast, although you fumble... . 

There! Did you hear the edge 

Of winter crumble? 


Those last two lines are so admirable 
that it is hard to see how so good a 
craftsman as Mr. Van Doren found the 
heart to let them remain impaired by 
the forcing of so irrelevant a word as 
“fumble” in the preceding line, especially 
as even in this rhyme-barren world of 
ours there remains at least a sufficiency 
of logical rhymes to both “edge” and 
“crumble.” However, it is much easier 
to find beauties than defects in this book, 
from which it is by no means easy to 
quote less than an entire poem, for the 
simple reason that the lines hang so well 
together and so fulfill each other that it 
seems unholy to separate them. 

Ernst Toller, political prisoner in the 
German fortress of Niederschénenfeld, 
wrote in the year 1923 a free-verse poem 
entitled “Das Schwaibenbuch,” an Eng- 
lish version of which by Ashley Dukes is 
now published as “The Swallow-Book.” * 
It is devoted to the portrayal of the 
thoughts and moods suggested to the 
poet by two swallows that nested in his 
cell during the preceding year. While 


the moralizings of the prisoner may be 


®* Songs and Sonnets of Pierre de Ronsard. 
Translated into English Verse by Curtis 
Hidden Page. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $2. 

™Spring Thunder, and Other Poems. By 
Mark Van Doren. Thomas Seltzer, New 
York. $1.50. 

5’The Swallow-Book (Das Schwalben- 
buch). By Ernst Toller. English Version 
by Ashley Dukes. The Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York. 85c. 
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valuable additions to the literature of 
stone walls and iron bars, the appeal of 
the poem lies in its sympathetic and 
often delightful descriptions of the ways 
of the swallows and their nestlings. 

Oh, yes; maybe a notice of such a 
book as “When We Were Very Young,” * 
by A. A. Milne, properly belongs in a 
serious article on children’s reading; but 
it is notorious that really good books for 
children, like their toys, are most appre- 
ciated by adults; and besides, the book 





®* When We Were Very Young. By A. A. 
Milne. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 


most toothsome and satisfying piece of 
light verse that has appeared for ages 
and ages. Then there are such things as 
“The Christening” with its natural per- 
plexity as to— 
What shall I call 
My dear little dormouse? 
His eyes are small, 
But his tail is e-nor-mouse. 
The book is of just the sort to get for a 
kind child who will let you read it out 
loud. He has a nice mind, this Mr. 
Milne, and is full of happy chuckles. 


The New Books 


POETRY 

THE NEW SPOON RIVER. By Edgar Lee Mas- 

ters. Boni & Liveright, New York. $2.50. 

It is not astonishing that the new 
volume of Spoon River epitaphs is not 
as full of pungent surprises as the first 
one; the astonishment dwells in the fact 
that this sequel is so good. Here are two 
items from it: 


DIAMANDI VIKTORIA 


My people came to the U. S. A. 

To live in a land of liberty. 

But I grew up in the U. S. A. 

In metropolized Spoon River 

And I saw that the thing is money, 
money, 

And the gift of the gab for liberty. 

So I was elected county treasurer, 

And cleaned up quite a roll. 

You can fool all of the people part of 
the time— 

And that is enough. 


WILLIAM LOW 
Here lies the body of William Low. 
After his death it was known 
That in order to save his friend, 
Who was guilty, 
He endured imprisonment, 
Being himself innocent, 
But in his strength believing 
That he could endure walls and bars 
Better than his friend. 
This stone is erected by Father Am- 
brose Murphy, 
The priest of Spoon River; 
And by John Burchard 
The grog-keeper. 
BIOGRAPHY 
GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY: REMINISCENCES 
OF THIRTY YEARS AT THE BAR. By 


Francis L. Wellman. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $4. 


American lawyers—many of them— 
are apt to hold criminal trials and the 
practice of criminal law in a little con- 
tempt. Give them a suit in civil law, 
some fine wrangle and _hair-splitting 
about a contract, and their eyes brighten. 
Perhaps the fact that wealth, fame, and 
success are so ready to lure an able 
young lawyer away from his early ex- 
perience as prosecutor or defender in 
criminal causes—perhaps this has some- 


thing to do with the present state of the 
administration of criminal law in Amer- 
ica. One does not seem to recall men 
in this country, like Sir Harry Poland 
in England, spending a lifetime as 
assistant prosecutors for the state in 
criminal cases; nor is there here any 
figure like that of Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall, who appears to defend so many 
men and women in capital and other 
serious trials. When a Mr. Delmas or a 
Mr. Darrow arises in a notorious case, 
it is a signal for the loosing of the flood- 
gates of flapdoodle. 

Considering the supercilious view 
which many American lawyers take of 
murder trials, it is pleasing to find Mr. 
Wellman, a distinguished practitioner in 
civil lawsuits for so many years, return- 
ing twice again in this volume to his 
experiences in the trial for murder of 
Carlyle Harris. It is fortunate that he 
does so; he adds new and interesting 
comments upon a case which was the 
most interesting, to the average man, in 
the whole of Mr. Wellman’s career. He 
had already described it, though not at 
great length, in his highly readable and 
popular book “The Art of Cross Exami- 
nation,” recently issued in a new edition. 

Wherever Mr. Wellman discusses his 
own experiences in this or in other cases 
his book is excellent. His pages about 
William F. Howe are among the best in 
the book. Good too is the story quoted 
from Judge James Morton, wherein 
spectral evidence was introduced in 
court. His comments upon the jury 
system are sound and valuable; he 
speaks with the authority of knowledge. 
All of this makes greater our regret that 
he has been induced, when he could 
have been so interesting upon American 
court procedure, to put in so much about 
English judges, English lawyers, and 
English trials. There is a great wealth 
of material in the subject, but Mr. Well- 
man has taken it at second-hand, and 
his stories are not always fresh nor, we 
fear, from the soundest authorities. His 
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contains “The King’s Breakfast,” the: 


gteat source seems to be Charles Kings- 
ton, an English writer, to whom he goes 
even for the story of an American crime: 
the shooting of Philip Barton Key by 
General Sickles! Mr. Kingston is a 
popular and journalistic type of writer, 
but rather a surprising one to consult 
upon English trials. Why, if an Ameri- 
can author chooses to retell the story of 
Madeleine Smith, should he draw upon 
Mr. Kingston’s account, when the au- 
thoritative history of her case is easily 
available in the Notable Scottish Trials? 
The same might be said of the Maybrick 
case—it is in the Notable British Trials. 


_ Lord Braxfield, the Scottish judge, and 


the original of Stevenson’s “Weir of Her- 
miston,” is accepted by Mr. Wellman in 
the dark colors in which his enemy Cock- 
burn painted him. This follows the 
popular belief. But there is probably a 
fairer and more recent estimate of Brax- 
field in books by a Scottish lawyer, two 
of William Roughead’s works: “The 
Riddle of the Ruthvens” and “Glen- 
garry’s Way.” 

We hope that Mr. Wellman will] write 
still another book, and that he will draw 
further upon his own experiences in his 
long and distinguished career; and that 
he will relate more anecdotes of the 
American bench and bar, for in that field 
he is unsurpassed to-day. 


DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. With Notes by 
Lord Braybrooke. An Introduction by Guy 
N. Pocock. Thirty-four Drawings by Major 
Benton Fletcher. 2 vols. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $6. 


The chief reason for this edition is 
Major Fletcher’s drawings. As for the 
text of the Diary, it is Lord Bray- 
brooke’s, first published in 1825. It 
comprises only about half of the Diary. 
As everybody wishes to read Pepys as he 
was, it should be said here that this is 
an unsatisfactory edition compared with 
that edited by Wheatley, which is issued 
in nine volumes, or in the India-paper 
edition in three volumes. In other words, 
when you say Pepys, say Wheatley. 
BARRETT WENDELL AND HIS’ LETTERS. 


Edited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. The Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press, Boston. $4.50. 


Readers of Barrett Wendell’s letters, 
like the readers of the letters of Walter 
Hines Page, know that the age of the 
great letter-writers is not yet over. 
Wendell, like Page, wrote every one of 
his epistles with his own hand; each 
scorned the inept stenographer’s artless 
aid, and we are all the richer for it. 

Barrett Wendell was famous to forty 
classes of college men. For nearly forty 
years he was a teacher of English at 
Harvard. His lectures and copious 
writings brought him a discriminating 
circle of general readers. But the letters 
reveal him—as letters sometimes do—-as 
something more than a great teacher. 
Inventor of the daily theme, ripe scholar 
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and even at times a poet, he was most 
of all the loyal and discriminating friend,, 
and the letters—written to many sorts 
and conditions of men—are chiefly the 
records of a vivid personal life, a life 
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By the pious care and industrious A 
hand of Mr. Mordell these articles have T 

been identified and collected from Cin- A 
cinnati and New Orleans newspapers and 
from some magazines. It is astonishing 
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Mr. Broun appears as the American 
Bernard Shaw, the defender of para- 
doxes, ready to agree in advance with 
the minority on every question, we begin 
to yawn. It is an old gag. But when 
he speaks up for Harvard College in the 
New York press and attacks the Yale 
myth, we get ready to cheer. And when 
he writes such a perfect essay as that on 
bullfrogs in this book—a prose-poem, a 
Whistler nocturne, a symphony played 
by bassoons and oboes—we are inclined 
not only to forgive all his hokum, but to 
crown him with laurel and myrtle: our 
favorite essayist. 

The publishers like to be mysterious 
about the price of their books; probably 
this one is $2. The bullfrog essay is 
worth that by itself. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 

SPANISH GARDENS AND PATIOS. By Mildred 
Stapley Byne and Arthur Byne. The J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. The Archi- 
tectural Record, New York. $15. 


This is one of the beautiful, expensive 
volumes which librarians might covet 
and architects adore. It is illustrated 
with over 170 half-tones and some plates 
in color, pictures, and plans. The 
studies were made in old Spain, and it is 
altogether a sumptuous book, with views 
of mellow architecture and gardens of 
such maddening loveliness that it may be 
said to be calculated nicely to make all 
Americans thoroughly discontented. 

SCIENCE 
A HANDBOOK OF SOLAR ECLIPSES. By Isabel 


Martin Lewis. Duffield & Co., New York. 
$1.25. 


This deals particularly with the total 
eclipse of January 24, 1925. There is 
in it «all that a layman cares to know 
about eclipses in general, but its most 
timely chapters are those which tell the 
reader what to do and how to enjoy that 
extraordinary spectacle which, weather 
permitting, will be seen in southern New 
England and in New York on a morning 
of next January. There has been noth- 
ing like it in this region for a hundred 
years and more, and it will be another 
century before a return performance is 
given! 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF AMERICAN INVEN- 
TION. Edited by Waldemar Kaempffert. 2 


vols. With Over 500 Illustrations, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $10. 


A book to delight almost every one— 
especially boys and men. The history 
of the invention and development of rail- 
roads, electric transportation, automo- 
biles, airplanes, typesetting machines, 
telegraphs and telephones, radio, moving 
pictures, electric lighting, and all kinds 
of automatic labor-saving devices. Illus- 
trated with fascinating and amusing 
pictures of the earliest attempts at. these 
inventions, funny automobiles of the 
80’s, and other objects quaint indeed 
compared with the form in which they 
exist to-day. 
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Founded in January 1873, The F. H. Smith Company 


now has a record of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


The strongly safeguarded First Mortgage Bonds sold 
by this house are owned by investors in every part of the 
United States and in 30 foreign countries and territories. 


Such universal confidence in Smith Bonds is the logi- 
cal result of more than half a century of proven safety. 


7% First Mortgage Bonds, strongly secured by improved, income- 


nominations, and in maturities ranging from 2 to 15 years. You may 
invest outright or under our Investment Savings Plan, by which every 
payment earns the full rate of bond interest. Mail the coupon today 
for our new booklet, “52 Years of Proven Safety.” 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 


SMITH BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Name..... 


In Smith Bonds | 
Is World-Wide 


Now 52 Years of Proven Safety 


ANUARY 1925 marks the completion of another 
year of perfect safety for investors in Smith Bonds. 





producing city property, are sold in $100, $500 and $1,000 de- 








Founded 1873 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Please send me, without obligation, your new booklet, “52 Years of Proven Safety.” 
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The From a Diary, ‘‘ The Pelham Party’’ 
Extract No. 2 


Siena, June 13th. My week in Rome is now but a memory. The | 


P Roman Forum, with the purple of wisteria against the gray of a 
e am crumbling wall; the glow of the oleander and the cool whiteness 
of a broken column; everywhere ruins grave with the memories 

of centuries gone, yet tender with the blossoms of today. This 

I shall never forget. Then the Coliseum, ghostly in the pale 

moonlight, and the Spanish Stairs, radiant in the sunlight, trail- 

ours ing the flaming colors of the flower-booths about its feet like the 
beauty of a silken shawl; the haunting loveliness of the Appian 

Way, wandering between fallen and moss-grown monuments of 

the past, from the city of to-day, to the Catacombs, the city of 


“ MOTORING the dead, while across the wide Campagna the arches of the old 
| 
| 



















aqueduct against the blue sky remind one that beauty cannot die. 


IN We had three days in the Umbrian Valley—at Assisi, fragrant 
with the memory of St. Francis, ‘“‘the poor little rich one;” Perugia, 

EUROPE 9? the home of Perugino; and Siena with its Cathedral and its art 
treasures. Tomorrow we have another wonderful drive to Florence. 


| These long drives through the lovely countryside—just a few 
friends enjoying ourselves together and talking over the wonders 


From Naples | we have seen—these weave themselves into my memory of Italy, 
° forming for it a background as perfect as is the background of 
to Paris | sun-drenched meadows, misty hills and winding, poplar-bordered | 
by streams in a Perugino painting. How different my remembrance | 
- would be were I rushing from one place to another in a hot, 
Automobile crowded train, tired and distracted! 


I am glad I am seeing Italy in this way instead— 
To be continued 
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For information concerning these tours, write to 


“THE PELHAM TOURS” 
Room 1514, 100 East 42d St. 
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THIS IS THE ANSWER— 


. 


Do you entertain a lurking doubt—where to go, or 
when, or how? Cast the worrisome part upon The 
Outlook’s Hotel and Travel Bureau and take heart from - 
the words of one well-directed wanderer : 


“ Permit me to thank you for your kind and 
courteous letter of the 11th, which contains 
just the information I wanted. In accordance 
with ‘your recommendation, I have written to 
RST eee for reservation. Thanks 
for your-invitation to call for any informa- 
tion, which I may be glad to avail myself of.” 


Send your travel problems to the Bureau. No delay— 
no inconvenience—no charge. 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
THE OUTLOOK 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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By the Way 


\ = even of the best makes have 
their day and cease to be. The 
New York City public schools have in 
the past been recipients of many grand 
pianos, some of them dating back almost 
to the days of Jenny Lind, according to 
a report by Superintendent O’Shea, oi 
the New York City Board of Education. 
No fewer than 143 of these pianos, many 
of them given to the city by distin- 
guished families, have been held idly in 
storage, and now a use has been discov- 
ered for them. They are being used in 
school shops as material for making 
handsome cabinets for radio sets! Thus 
are demonstrated the scientific and ethi- 
cal theories of the indestructibility of 
matter and the immortality of service. 


The small boy had been taken to see a 
large dairy farm, a subscriber writes, and 
on his return was asked, “Did they milk 
the cows by electricity?” “No,” was the 
answer; “they just pulled the triggers, 
same as George does where we go up at 
the farm in the country.” 





Barnum had his forerunners in the 
fairs of London in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Here is the way a showman of 
1704 told about the wonders of his exhi- 
bition, as quoted in a recent book, “Eng- 
lish Society in the Eighteenth Century:” 

A little Black Man lately brought 

from the West Indies. . . . Likewise 2 
Wood Monsters from the East Indies, 
Male and Female, being the Admira- 
blest Creatures that ever was seen in 
this Kingdom. .. . : Also a little Mar- 
moset from the East Indies, which by 
a great deal of Pains is now brought 
to that Perfection, that no Creature of 
his Kind ever perform’d the like. . 
Likewise a Noble Civet Cat from 
Guiny which is admired for his 
Beauty, and that incomparable Scent 
which Perfumes the whole Place. 
Vivat Regina! 

From the “American Legion Weekly :” 

“Has a keen sense of humor, hasn’t 
he?” | 

“Rather. A banana peel all by itsel/ 
will make him laugh.” 

From “Pitt Panther:” 

Jack—“May I ask you for this 
dance?” 

Jean—“Please do: I’ve been dying to 
refuse you all evening.” 


Napoleon, as every one remembers, 
told a soldier who dodged when he hear« 
a bullet, “If that bullet had been your 
fate, it would have reached you if you 
had been a thousand feet underground.” 
General Joseph E. Johnston, of the Con- 
federate army, treated a similar incident 
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Tours and Travel 








She Power 
of Sunbeams. 


THINK of the power 


of sunbeams—how they 
awaken the hidden energy of 
life and release the vital forces 
in growing things ! 


Sunshine Will Help You 


Do you realize that the sunshine, 
soft, dry air and outdoor life is doing 
this very thing for many men and 
women who come to Tucson in 
search of health. New energy, ra- 
diant health and unsuspected stores 
of strength are being discovered every 
day by many who have come to 
the Sunshine-Climate. 


What Tucson Ojfers 
From now until May mean 
monthly temperature never exceeds 
72° or falls below 49°. Practically 
continuous sunshine. Air is dry, 
free from dust. Nosnow or storms. 
Little rain. Elevation 2400 feet. 

Good hotels. Rents reasonable. 


Low Fares 
Excursion rates via Rock Island, 
Southern Pacific, El Paso and South- 
western and conneéting lines. Through 
Pullmans, Mail coupon today for illus- 
trated booklet. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 





Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
301 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona. 
Please send me free 32-page booklet, **Man- 


Building in the Sunshine-Climate.’ 
Name 


Address 











EUROPE 


Comprehensive routes, experi- 
enced leaders, splendid accom- 
modations, moderate prices. 
Founded 1850. Send for booklet. 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Splendid itineraries 

Europe Next Summer ?$>¥ first-class hotels. 

Sailinge Jume 13-27 and July 3. Send for folder. 
he Clark Son Tours, Venice, Cal., 
or 1418 W. Huron 8t., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








TOURS TO EGYPT 
AND PALESTINE 


From New York January 7 and 17. De- 
lightful southern cruises to Alexandria 
with stops at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers 
and Monaco. 


Our own private steamer on the Nile 


Also, parties leaving New York March 21 
and April 18 for Greece, Italy, and North- 
ern Europe. 


Write for our plans 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 




















DURING the last four 
years we have taken 
more people from 
America to Europe in 
small, personally con- 
ducted groups than has 
any other travel agency. 


Write us for information about tours 
to Europe and the Near or Far East, 
or about travel anywhere in America. 


We can fit your desires and purse 
TEMPLE TOURS 
Make Travel Mean More 
441-A Park Square Building Boston, Mass. 








HE beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the waild to 


JAPAN 


‘The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age custome 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL 7, eae 
are 
JAPANESE. GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


A small private party 
Leader Prof. H. L. WILLETT 
of the University of Chicago 
Send for itinerary 


H. W. Dunning, Brookline, Mass. 
Ministers, Professors, Teachers 


Do you wish to earn a trip to Europe or 
elsewhere by organizing a party of five? ? 
Parties limited to six paying 








TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
next summer or interested in a winter 
cruise? Would you appreciate the ad- 
vice of experienced traveler, represent- 
ing impartially ail companies? Write 


Dr. H. W. DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 





Europe and Mediterranean peur 


June 27 to Sept. 6. Select, high grade. Naples 
to British Isles—$850; with Africa (Tunis, 
Carthage), Berlin—$940. Other tours, $675 up. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPE Independent and 

1? menes Tours. 

Private motor service. mplete arrange- 

ments. PIERCE TOURIS! COMPAN ¥s 
327 Madison Avenue, New York 











Hotels and Resorts 








North Carolina 









inehurst 


NM ORTH CAROLINA 


The world of hine, pine fragrance, and 
sport. Carolina Hotel now open. Holly 
Inn opens Jan. 5th; Berkshire, Jan. 23d. 
Four 18-hole Golf Courses. 
Tennis, ae and Rifle Shooting, Horse- 
back Riding, Racing, Driving, Motoring. 
For Information or Reservations 


Address General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 
New York City 


Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72d St., 
running through to 
Fist Yor 














300 rooms, each with no Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
toupee of Central Park. fomtors and 
with moderate 
rates. Single rooms, per day, $3 to $4. 
Double rooms, $3.50 to $4.50. Suite, 
$5 to $7. ang two double bedrooms. 
bath, ‘$8 to $10. Send for illustrated 
book! J. E. GRAPE, Prop. 














Hotel Judson >* nva*yingtor, So 


Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American pian $4 per day and 
up. Favepore 3 plan $1.50 per day and up. 
NAYLOR, Manager. 





Massachusetts 


HOTEL WELDON 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Fvery comfort awaits you. 
Delightful place to rest. 


Booklet. J. T. SELLER, Mer. 








BABCOCK’S TOURS, Inc. 


Established 1900 
136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 





Rs Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 

Mass. Fine jocation. Kunning water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our tablea specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





Idealsummer trip toEurope 


Exceptional and distinctive for discrimi- 
nating travelers. Small private party. 


RESER TOURS * 1B Gxtord ie. 
EUROPE [fra] 1925 


Small parties. Low rates. Select servies. 
Popular Summer ‘Tours, $695—$890 
Free trip for organizing a small rou 
Stratrorp Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New ork 








California 


SAN YSIDRO RANCH 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes 
situated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, ~ 4 and cold water. 
Good tennis court. 6 miles from Santa Bar- 
bara, 2 miles from ocean. Booklet. Address 


MANAGER, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, Cal. 








Florida 


EAST CO 
éFLORID, 

























of 


Behold! 


A taste of the tropics—June days and ‘/ 
peaceful, starry nights—resort cities “/ 
preeminent and hotels of the first order. 

Every summer sport and social feature 
in the heart of Winter, 

Golf, Surf Bathing, Tennis, Fishing, 
Sailing, Motoring, Horseback Riding, etc. 


All hotels are operated on the American 


plan OPEN 
St. Augustine Alcaz - Mew open 
St. Augustine Penee ‘eo Leon . - dan. 5 


Ormend-en-the- * Grmond aaa Jan. 3 


Halifax 








Paim Beach Royal Poinciana. . . Jan. 15 
Palm Beach Breakers . - Now open 
Miami Royal Palm . - . dan. 1 
Key West Casa Marine . . New open 
— Key Leng Key Fishing Camp New open 
Wassau, t . « 
Getenss talents ¢ Royal Victoria jaw epen 


Through Pullman trains and 
through slee = rom important 
cities to all ‘oast resorts, 1 
— F dbee ot” nse 

ey West for Havana, Cuba 
a containing list of hotels 
and other information supplied 

upon request 


FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 
Flagler tea 


NEW YORK OFFICE—2 W. 45th 
Phone Murray Hill 4411 


— OFFICES—St. Augustine, Fla. 





New Indian River 


Hotel 


ROCKLEDGE, FLORIDA 


Every amusement. Restricted clien- 
tele. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


New York 
“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful. quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the meqwous wD. 
a. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., 
Seward, Jr., i D., Goshen, N N. Me 











Is there something here that suits 
your needs? The Outlook’s Hotel 
and Travel Bureau will gladly fur- 
nish any supplemental information 





Board—Rooms 


A 


The Outlook for December 31, 1924 


Real Estate 





COUNTRY BOARD ‘zsius 
and would 
like to find two or three women of refinement 
who would enjoy spending winter ami 
attractive surroundings in country. Excellent 
table. Price of board regulated by ability to 
pay. References exchanged. 2,925, Outlook. 


FOR SALE, Cattle Ranch 


with grazing free range, also known 
for years as Class A ** Dude Ranch.” 
Established and regular exceptional clientele. 
Trout stream through ranch. Best saddle 
horses. References. Retiring. 2,915, Outlook. 








A Mart of the Unusual 





Florida Citrus Fruit direct from grove to consumer 

Trial quarter box, oranges or grapefruit 

$2, tangerines $2.50, all by prepaid express 
Complete season price list on request. 


S.L. MITCHILL, MOUNT DORA, FLA. 


Watts" DANISH GOODIES ? Yentsre 
delicious specially imported materials used. 
Trial box $1. Dowlin Bloch, N. Adams, Mass. 








PIN COMPACT Something different and 

unusual. All kinds of pins. 
Useful at 50c. STERLING WORTH, Box 
172, N. Y. P. O., 203 W. 69th St., New York. 





What have you to sell or buy ? 
You will find The Outlook's service and 
results much above the average. 
Write for information as to rates, etc. 


The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








STATIONERY 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 





WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
= of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 

Troy, N. Y. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY — 200 sheets 
good quality bond with 100 envelopes printed 
with name and address in blue, $1.00. Frank 
B. Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


HAPPY New Year to beginning authors 
everywhere. Blakewhiting, Authors’ Con- 
_ sultant, Branford, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS AGENCY FOR SALE.—A 
long established teachers agency in the East 
is for sale, under favorable conditions. 5,652, 
Outlook. 

BOYS?’ prep school sale, lease, or partner- 
ship. Box 926, Stamford, Conn. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Institutional executives, secretaries, 
social workers. Housekeepers, diecitians, 
cafeteria managers.Governesses, companions, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes S8t., Providence. 

THE Interstate Teachers’ Agency,Macheca 
Building, New Orleans, La., needs teachers 
for the mid-winter term, for summer work, 
and for positions open September, 1925. No 
registration fee. 


HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mai) and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, rmanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BiG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite A 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WANTED -— Refined woman, Protestant, 
under 35, college graduate, musical, to man- 
age home, father and two sons, 42, 17, and 19. 

e city in Texas. References. 5,667, 
Outlook. 

WOMAN—Publishing house has permanent 
sales position. with executive future to offer 
woman of keen intell' nce capable of earn- 
ing $100 a week. Previ. ... business experience 
not necessary, but experience in educational 
work helpful. Refinement and determination 
essential for success. Arrangements made for 
joining organization now or in the spring. 

Traveling required—all transportation paid— 
liberal drawing account and commission basis. 
Write, stating age and qualifications, to B. E. 
Sparrow, 50 W. 47th St., New Yerk City. 





























AMERICAN woman, normal graduate and 
pate nurse, desires superintendency of 
I 


nstitution for children or adults. Qualified 
by training, experience, and temperament. 
5,661, Outlook. 


EDUCATED young woman desires position 
for the winter as traveling companion. Best 
references. 5,660, Outlook. 


ENGLISH-American young woman, high- 
est references, wishes position as companion. 
5,639, Outlook. 


GOVERNESS-teacher for younger chil- 
dren. Experienced. Highest credentials. 
5,663, Outlook. 


GRADUATE WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
MASS., class of nineteen twenty-four, wauts 
secretaria] position with woman engaged in 
social service work. Eastern location pre- 
ferred. 5,645, Outlook. 


HOUSEKEEPER - COMPANION - GOV- 
ERNESS—Gentlewoman, mature, no encuin- 
brances, not employed before, adaptable. in- 
telligent, practical, seeks permanency. Gen- 
tleman’s home, grown children, where ser- 
vants employed. Suburban. $80. Details please. 
5,665, Outlook. 


LADY, educated, refined, experienced» 
wants position ; companion, chaperon, manag- 
ing housekeeper in home, or hostess in club. 
am until January. Credentials. 5,650, 
Outiook. 


SETTLED trained English infants’ nurse. 
Take entire charge. Excellent references. 
$80-$90. California preferred. 5,664, Outlook. 


TRAVELING companion-chaperon.—Gen- 
teel young Southern matron, cu/tured, adapt- 
able, with personality. Credentials ex- 
changed. 5,653, Outlook. 


WANTED, position of responsibility—Gov- 
erness. companion, or management of mother- 
ess home, by cultured, educated young 
woman qualified by experience and training. 
English, French, German. Willing to travel. 
References. Housemother, St. Francis Hos- 
pital, San Francisco, Cal. 


WOMAN. refined, experienced, desires posi- 
tion—matron, housemother, care of invaiid. 
5,662, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directreas of Nurses. 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 Weat 24th 8t.. New York. 











WANTED—CARTOONS 


The Outlook wishes to receive cartoons from its readers, 
clipped from their favorite newspaper. Each cartoon 
should have the sender’s name and address together with 
the name and date of the newspaper from which it is taken 
pinned or pasted to its back. Cartoons should be mailed 
Hat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each cartoon 
which we find available for reproduction. Some readers 
in the past have lost payment to which they were entitled 
because they have failed to give the information which 
we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge or 
return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


The Editors of The Outlook 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 














in a different way, as recorded in a new 
edition of Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s “Remi- 
niscences.”” 

“Colonel,” he said when one of his 


‘officers tried to dodge a shell, “there is 


no use dodging. When you hear them, 
they have passed!” 


If some of our prominent sculptors 
will equip themselves with a yardstick, 
here is an opportunity! An advertise- 
ment in a New York City paper reads: 

STATUARY 
Wanted a piece of statuary at least 
twelve feet in height, suitable for erec- 
tion in a private park. Please advise 
subject, material, price and present 
location. Box Y 2613, ; 


From “Bucknell Belle Hop:” 

Old Sailor—‘Yes, mum, that’s a man- 
o’-war.” 

Lady—‘“How interesting! And what 
is that little one just in front?” 

“Oh, that’s just a tug.” 

“Oh, yes, of course—tug-of-war, I’ve 
heard of them.” 


Says Mr. C. K. Shorter in the London 
“Sphere:” “John Masefield is to-day 
one of the only three living authors—- 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. Kipling being the 
others—of whom it can be said that a 
complete set of their books and privately 
printed booklets would sell for £200 or 
more.” 


From “Life:” 

“Great heavens! The baby swallowed 
a hairpin.” 

“Well, what of it? A hairpin is of 
no use to anybody nowadays.” 


“Did you boys meet up with a com- 
mercial job from Hollywood when you 
were going west?” a North Platte air- 
plane mechanic asked a representative of 
the “American Legion Weekly” who was 
himself making a transcontinental air- 
plane trip. “Well, they wiped off their 
wings on a haystack about three miles 
west of here.” 

“I submit that phraseology,” says the 
“Legion’s” representative, “as a highly 
picturesque specimen of bird talk. 
‘Wiped off their wings.’ What could be 
more complete?” 

And, we may add, “commercial job” 
as descriptive of a business firm’s air- 
plane? 


From the Detroit ‘“‘News:’ 

“What is the biggest fish you ever 
caught?” 

“You wouldn’t believe me if I should 
tell you.” 

“Liar!” 


’ 


Answer to charade in last week’s issue: 
Matrimony. 





~ 
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